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SEEDSMEN BY APPOINTMENT {ag TO H.M. THE KING 


9 
GARDEN GUIDE 


1952 


This valuable manual has now been distri- 
buted to all registered customers. 


It contains complete lists of Webbs’ care- 
fully selected strains of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Fertilisers, etc., and includes cultural notes 
and recommendations. 


if your name is not on our mailing |isc 
you are cordially invited to write for a copy. 


WEBBS 


YOUR 
GLASS YOU 
CROPS 


A LENDON new portable glasshouse 


* BUILT-IN IRRIGATION x SIMPLY MOVED 
*% HEIGHT FOR ALL CROPS * MAXIMUM 
LIGHT %& EASY ACCESS *% NO RAW GLASS 
*%& KICK PLATES AT BASE OF FRAMES TO 
‘PREVENT BREAKAGE 


PRICE (for 10 frames covering 75 sq. ft.) 
COMPLETE £25 


send for illustrated literature to 


LENDON (ors) LTD. 


19 THE PARADE, CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH. TEL. CANFORD CLIFFS 78493 
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PERENNIALS 


Herbaceous plants, essential 
ingredients of the summer 
garden. How much poorer 
would it be without Delphiniums 
and Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies 
and Lupins! There are many 
less-known sorts which give 
variety of form and colour and 
that touch of “something 
different ” we all desire. There 
is no room for inferior sorts in 
the smaller garden of to-day. 
Replace them with the better. 
Our Planter’s Handbook gives 
the fiuit of our experience. It 
will be sent you on request. 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NURSERIES), LTD., 30, EGLEY ROAD, 
WOKING, SURREY 


20 BLOOMS. ONE PLANT 


Var. ‘“‘METEORE”’ in “‘EXFLOR” 
Soil Compost “‘P’’ after rooting in 
** Exflor 


Cuttings taken March 15th 1950 ; trans- 
planted direct to 16 pot April 10th, 1950 


Note healthy foliage and strong stems 


EASY 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTING 
Rooted in 3 weeks. 


START WITH HEALTHY ROOTS 
FINISH WITH PERFECT PLANTS 
by using 


6 
Horticvicural —EXFLOR” 


Order all your —- to be rooted in 
EXFL R 


Prices: } delivered 
Lists— 
THE MULLARD HORTICULTURAL ENG. Co. Ltd. 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, EGHAM, SURREY 
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BLACKMOOR ESTATE 
LISS, HANTS. 


LORD WOLMER’S NURSERIES 


The great reputation which the produce of these 
Nurseries has attained is due to the following 


() Only root stocks recommended by East Malling 
Research Station are employed. 


(2) All crees are grafted with selected strains. 


(3) The trees are grown in particularly fine sand 
ahigh which induces 


tronsplanted to better soils they San 
immediately. 
(4) Cultivation and spraying in the Nurseries are 
meticulous, continuous scientific. 


(5) The Nurseries, being - of a large nyt 
be y- ically rested in rotation with other 


(6) Only ‘first-class trees are sold. All injured 
specimens are ruthlessly eliminated. 


APPLES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS and 
PEACHES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLACK CURRANTS, etc. 
in all leading varieties 
ROOT STOCKS from our own Stool Beds 
Apples (certified) Nos. 1, Il, Vil, IX, XVI 
Quince A, B, C, and Myrobalan B 
Prices strictly competitive and may be had on 
application 
Packing and carriage extra 


Apply: THE MANAGER (R.H.S.), 
NURSERY OFFICE, BLACKMOOR, LISS, HANTS 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 
7 Ibs. 13/-; 14 Ibs. 21/-; 28 Ibs. 40/-; 
56 Ibs. 77/6; 112 Ibs. 150/- 
BEST QUALITY MIXTURE (without Rye) 
7 Ibs. 47/6; 14 Ibs. 85/-; 28 Ibs. 160/- ; 
56 Ibs. 300/-; 112 Ibs. 585/—- 


BEST ALITY SHADED AREA MIX- 
(containing S23 STRAIN) 

7 Ibs. 39/-; 14 Ibs. 67/6; 28 Ibs. 130/-; 

56 Ibs. 230/-; 112 Ibs. 450/- 


Carriage Free 


Obtainable only from : 
MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 
Sales Dept.: WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 

*Phone : WOKINGHAM 1112-3 


Flower Seed 
FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


We are agents in this country for 
the following Continental Growers of 
fine flower seed, and will have pleasure 
in sending you a copy of our catalogue 
for 1952 upon request. 


* 


RAOUL MARTIN 
St. Remy de Provence. 
Carnations and Zinnias. 


ROGGLI BROTHERS 
Hilterfingen, Bern. 
Pansies, Delphinium Ajacis. 


GUSTAV TEICHER 
Poggenhagen, Hanover. 


Stocks, onia Semperflorens. 
FERDINAND FISCHER 
Wiesbaden. 

Cyclamen. 

Cc. MOREL 
Golf Juan. 

Petunias, Cinerarias, Freesias, 

* 

GEORGE B. ROBERTS 
DAVINGTON FAVERSHAM KENT 
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ONE NIGHT’S FROST 
IN THE GREENHOUSE 
can ruin your plants for a season. 


Insist on a Morris Greenhouse Heater which gives 
a large margin of protection, for example:— 


ype Cu. Cap. Rise in Temp. 
B/GH 8 x 6 (approx. 350 c/' 16° 
€7.17.6. 700 c/ 10° 
D/G4 x 8 (approx. c 
£8.19.6. 16x8 oe 900 c/f) 12° 


20 x 8 (approx. !200 c/f) 10° 
Fitted with blue flame burner—is non-injurious to 
plants while special arran; —_— of boffles increases 
distribution of warm air. Running costs approximately 
3 hours for id. 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. 
Dept. J., 5 Netherton Grove, London, S.VWV. 10 
Telephone: FLAxman 8423 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 
THE 
gi LARGEST CONTRACTOR 
FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 
PRE-EMINENT - - - 1908 - 1952 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court Championships for the 
last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD COURTS. 


Sole Makers of 
EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 


as used for the Olympic Games, a. gal 
White City, Oxford University, etc. 


Main Selling Agents for ‘BITUTURF*® 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Please send for new booklet, also our Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—ist Floor) Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


yoy BE SURE OF Winter Washing now urgent 
for fruit growers 


DONT WINTER 


If you have not winter washed your fruit trees, you may 
miss the boat. Between now and the end of February 
the clear frostless days needed for the operation occur 
infrequently. Thereafter, risk of bud damage is too 
great. Although you may not see them, your trees are 
SHELL UNIVERSAL DNC KILLS harbouring the eggs of Aphids, Red Spider, Capsid, 
CS OF ait, Ee Winter Moth and Sucker. You will know more about 
FRUIT PESTS AT ONE GO/ 
’ it at fruit picking—if you miss that boat ! 


One spraying of SHELL UNIVERSAL DNC kills all these 
pests. Buy now and stand by for the first suitable day. 
A gallon of SHELL UNIVERSAL DNC will make 12 gal. of 
dilute spray—sufficient for four trees with a spread of 
7-10 ft. In many sizes from | pint tins to 10 gallon drums. 


jn) SHELL UNIVERSAL 


PETROLEUM DNC WINTER WASH 
SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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Nurserymen & 
Seedsmen to 
ri.M. the Queen 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 


Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


still remains 
the finest wash 
for fruit trees 


in one, two, five 
and ten gallon 
sizes - larger 
sizes on application. 


WINCHESTER WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTFORDSHIRE 
Telephone: Wheathampstead 2177 
THE 
CHILTERN TREE 
SURGEONS 
CREEBOL 
(Winter Wash) * 
A standard dual-purpose combination 
of tar oil and petroleum emulsion. Specialists in the 


Destroys insect eggs, cleanses bark. 
Controls Red Spider, Capsid Bug and 
Woolly Aphis. 


1 Quart 4/6; } Gallon 7/9; 1 Gallon 13/6; 
2 Gallons 23/—; 5 Gallons 42/- 
Carriage paid on 20 '- orders and upwards 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF BENTLEY'S 
CURRENT PRICE LIST. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
Manufacturing Horticultural Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


preservation of mature 


and ornamental trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 1 
TERMINUS 8394 
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By Appointment 
Seedsmen to H.M. The King 


FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


Write for a free copy of the 1952 


**BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING ”’ 
CATALOGUE 

and order NOW 

FLOWER, VEGETABLE AND GRASS SEEDS, 

BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING, SWEET 


PEAS, ROSE AND FRUIT TREES, PLANTS, 
FERTILISERS, TOOLS, ETC. 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134, Regent Street, W.1. 129, High Holborn, W.C.1. 53a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Houston Road, Forest Hill, $.E.23. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lr. 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


‘EXTENDIBLE UNIT’ 
GREENHOUSE 


Constructed of Imported Hard- 
wood in complete sections for 
easy erection. Staging down 
both sides and end; glass 24 oz. 
cut to size. 

Size 8 ft. wide by any multiple 
of 6 ft. long. 


May be extended at any time by units of 6 ft. long. 
Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue No. 36 Free on Application 
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FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Sweet Pea Plants: 
Autumn-sown per doz. 
1 doz. each of 3 varieties 10/ 
1 doz. each of 6 varieties - 19/- 
Otley Korean Ch mums : 
1 each of 6 varieties 8/6 
leach of 12 varieties . 16/6 
Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums : 
leach of6varieties . 8/6 
1 each of 12 varieties . - 16/6 
Primulas: 12 well-known varieties . - 17/6 


Baileyi ‘ . 17/6 per doz. 
Delphiniums: 6 choice varieties . £1 0 0 
Double collection . £118 0 
Delphiniums re and 
Asters: 3 each, Peace, Plenty and Prosperity 12/6 
Asters: Modern kinds, 


1 each of 6 varieties . | 
Asters: Dwarf, 2 each of 3 varieties . 86 
Phiox (Border) : 6 for 12/-,1 doz.£1 3 0 


Hardy Borders (with plan) 50 plants £4 0 0, 
100 plants £7 15 0,150 plants £1110 0 
Rockery collections : 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 14/- 
12 easily grown varieties including 1 gentian 12/— 
Gentians : 1 each of 6 varieties ‘ 
Orders under 10/- add 1/-, under £1 add 1/6, 
under £2 add 2/- for packing and postage. 
Let us plan and fill your border. Plan and 
estimate free. 
Write for plant List, 1}d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Diseases of Bulbs 
Ministry of i and Fisheries 
in No. 117. 
A textbook for both student and special- 
ist on the recognition and contro! of 
diseases likely to attack bulbs. 


5s.0d. By post 5s. 3d. 


N.A.A.S. 
Quarterly Review 


of the National tural 
The Journal Agricul 


Contains abstracts from current litera- 

ture and advice on horticultural prob- 
lems by a panel of experts. 

1s. 0d. By post Is. 2d. 

Annual Subscription 4s. 6d. post free. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box $69, London, S.E.1 
and Sale Offices By hem Edinburgh, Man- 


chester, Bristol, Cardiff and 
Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. through any bookseller 
Garstone (Watford) 2098. 
STONOR’S 


WINTER FRAGRANCE 
“* Bring life to your Garden"’ 


The following choice shrubs are all quite 
hardy and will thrive against a sunny wall. 
Very easy to grow, the charm of their flower 
at this time of year brings extra Joy. 


Lonicera Standishii—Sweetly scented 
cream coloured flowers from November 
to March. Normally grows to 4 ft. or 
5 ft. but will reach 10 ft. on a sheltered 
wall. Also bears attractive red berries 
which ripen in June. 4/6 each 


Lonicera fragrantissima — Fragrant 
cream-white flowers in winter. Semi- 
evergreen, growing about 6ft. 4/6 each 


Jasminum nudiflorum—The Winter 
Jasmine. Bright yellow flowers on naked 
shoots from mid-winter to April. Will 
reach 8-10 ft. 5/6 each 


Chimonanthus fragrans (Calcyanthus 
praecox) — Flowers pale yellow with 
attractive purple centre. Deliciously 
scented, they appear on naked twigs from 
November to March. Shrubs will reach 
6-9 ft. 6/6 each 


D. STEWART & SON, LTD. 


FERNDOWN NURSERIES, Ferndown, DORSET 
Est. 1742 


MUSHROOM COMPOST 


All ready for spawning — No composting — 
No manure necessary — No smell — No 
trouble — Can be grown anywhere under 
cover — Complete substitute for stable 
manure — Only 4-5” depth required. 
Large bag (about 4 bushels) 36/-; Medium 
bag (about 2 bushels) 20/- complete with 
spawn; Small bag (about 1 bushel) 12/6, 
including spawn. 


POULTMURE 


The finest manure for top dressing all 
. Better than stable manure. Used 

by leading gardeners throughout the 

country. 1 cwt. covers 448 sq. yds. at 37/6 

per cwt.; } cwt. 21/-; 28 Ibs. 12/-. Carr. 

paid. 

STONOR’S PROPAGATING COMPOST 


Ensures 100% Success with Seeds, Seed- 
lings and Cuttings. Prepared to the 
formula of F. C. Stonor, and used by 
gardeners and allotment holders al! over 
the country. 20/- cwt.; 11/6 } cwt.; 6/- 
28 Ibs. 


POULTMURE LTD. (2572 
5, College Road, Harrow, Middlesex 
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SEED 


FOR ALL SOILS 
AND CLIMATES 


as 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SEeeosmen 
TOH.M THE KING 


Grown on the pedigree system 


TOOGOOD’S HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES, 

fully describing the best vege- 
table seeds, flower seeds, and 
everything for the Farm or 
Garden, posted freely to 
applicants. 
TOOGOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 
SOUTHAMPTON, eNcLanp. 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
pa enrich & and stimulate and sustain plant life 


growt 
PRICES: 


O'Laree Bags 170/20 
se 
Bags 330/-. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotland 1/5 Large Bag; /- Medium Bag; 
9d., Small Bag extra). /f any difficulty, 
write to address below. 
Write for our new and comprehensive catal: 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s 
Manure, Fertilizers etc. 
Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants etc. is 
now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 
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It’s never good weather 
while you’re on the land. 


WHATEVER THE WEATHER 
THERE IS NOTHING SO GOOD AS 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 


There can be no White Lead 
Paint which excels 


MERSECO 


WHITE LEAD PAINT 


THE MERSEY WHITE LEAD Co. Ltd.,Warrington 


SEED 
C ~ 
| * THE BEsT | | 
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A bouquet of lovely 
fresh flowers is even 
more appreciated 


when sent telegraph- 


fast via Interflora. 


ANYWHERE IN THE FREE WORLD VIA 


INTERFLORA 


THE INTERNATIONAL ‘FLOWERS-BY-WIRE’ SERVICE 


ORDER ONLY FROM 
FLORISTS DISPLAY- 
ING THIS SIGN. 


ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (Dept. R.H.S.) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


December, 1951 
Issue for Details 


37/6 Carr. Paid 
264 


HEAVY DUTY 
PATTERN 


See R.H.S. 
November, 1951 
Issue for 
Specification 


70, — Carr. Paid 


We can make New 

Foot Brushes to 

replace your worn 
out patterns 


266 
THE “LEO-COLIBRI” 
FOOT BRUSH PNEUMATIC KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
Elm Block—Ash 
Made of special brass 
Handle — Scraper alloy for use with Lime 
Metal Feet Sulphur and all the 
77 6 Carr. Paid usual washes, and fitted 
with Instantaneous 
263 
ille y suction. ir 
TTERN when liquid contents 
are sprayed, reducin 
See R.H.S. by half the labour of, 


and time (2 minutes) 
required for filling. 
Charged with air and 
liquid by small detach- 
able pump. When 
Sprayer has been 
charged, pump can be 
removed in a moment, 
so that only the Sprayer 
has to be carried whilst 
Spraying. 


Working capacity up to 3 gallons. Pressures up 
to 175 Ibs. Weight of Sprayer empty 19 Ibs. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY CAN BE GIVEN 
OF MANY TYPES OF SPRAYERS 


Prices from 25/6 to £1104 


Trade Terms 
NURSERIES—PARKS—GOLF CLUBS 


IMustrated list of Horticultural Brushes sent on request 
COOK’S 


Brush Manufacturers. Est. 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


Catalogue and full parziculars of spraying machinery 
for applying all washes and dusts, limewash, creosote, 
disinfectants, etc., from 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO., LTD. 


BURGESS HILL, SURREY 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
July 31, 1951 
THE JOINT PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION COMMITTEE.— 
Mr. Geo. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, and five other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
First Class Certificate 


To Carnation ‘Danesmead Crimson’ as a market flower (voting 5 for, o against). 
Raised and shown by F. Hicks, Esq., ‘Danesmead,’ Golden Hill, Hordle, Hants. 


Preliminary Commendation 
To Carnation ‘Danesmead Charm,’ raised and shown by F. Hicks, Esq. 
Varieties to be seen again 
The Committee expressed a desire to see the following varieties at a future meeting. 
Carnation ‘Danesmead Yellow,’ shown by F. Hicks, Esq. 
Carnation ‘Hinchwick Pink,’ shown by Mrs. R. L. Pilkington, Hinchwick, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos. (Gdnr. Mr. H. Timms). 
Other Exhibit 
Carnation ‘Hinchwick Fancy,’ shown by Mrs. R. L. Pilkington. 


AUGUST 28, 1951 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and eight other members present. 
Exhibits 


Group of Plums from The Director, National Fruit Trials, Wisley. 
Group of Plums from The Director, East Malling Research Station, Maidstone, Kent. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. T. Carize, in the Chair, and fifteen other 
members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 


To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
To W. P. Wood, Esq., South Stoke, Berks, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Gladioli, Dahlias, Chrysan- 
themums, etc. 
To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. Home Meadows Nurseries, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
} the Borough of Richmond Parks Department, for an exhibit of Fuchsias and 
leus. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To The Director, John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, for an exhibit of 
Fuchsia species and hybrids. . 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous 
plants. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Drovers Gardens, Singleton, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Clifford Proctor Nurseries, Ltd., Chesterfield, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. E. B. Le Grice, North Walsham, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 
To Messrs. Simmonds Nurseries, Ltd., Chipperfield, for an exhibit of Dahlias and 
Gladioli. 
VOL. LXXVII (i) b 
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To F. T. S. , Esq., Woodford Green, for an exhibit of Fuchsias, Coleus, etc. 

To Messrs. W. J. Unwin, Ltd., Histon, for an exhibit of New Giant Zinnias. 

To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 
Banksian Medal 

To Mr. H. A. Brown, South Chingford, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 

Selected for Trial at Wisley 

a ‘Festival’ and F. ‘Gay Day’ from Messrs. Drovers Gardens, Singleton, Nr. 
ichester. 


Other Exhibits 
Violas and Roses, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 
Zinnias and Cosmos, from F. G. Read, Esq., Deopham, Norfolk. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and thirteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To oem Kibble & Clare, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants and 
shrubs. 


Flora Medal 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. Robinson’s Nurseries, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Clematis and other 
flowering shrubs. é 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of hardy Heaths. 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Gilbert, Romford, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 


First Class Certificate 
To Magnolia grandiflora var. ‘Goliath’ as a hardy, flowering tree (votes unanimous), 
from Dr. Lane Roberts, Mill House, Tewin, Welwyn, Herts. 

Award of Merit 
To Sambucus canadensis var. maxima as a hardy, flowering tree (votes unanimous), 
from Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, Ltd., Woking Nurseries, Woking. 
Other Exhibits 
Soate umbellatus ‘Globosus,’ exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, 


oking. 
Allium tuberosum, exhibited by W. 'T. Stearn, Esq., 217 Mortlake Road, Kew. 
Buddleia Davidi ‘Peace’, exhibited by Messrs. W. C. Slocock, Ltd., Woking. 
Phlox carolina ‘Gloriosa,’ exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
— glandulosa, exhibited by Mrs. Vera Higgins, 28 Northampton Road, 
roydon. 
Succulents, exhibited by K. D. Morgenstern, Esq., 18 Littleton Road, N.z. 


OINT EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE.—\Mir. 
. F, Hawes in the Chair, and eight other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


First Class Certificate 
To ‘Harold Park’ (for exhibition) (votes unanimous), shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith 
Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Award of Merit 
To ‘Delightful’ (for exhibition) (votes 7 for, 1 against), shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, 
Brown Heath Nurseries, Waverton, Chester. 
To ‘Janice’ (now re-named ‘Janice Shipley’) (for exhibition and for market) (votes 7 
for, 1 against), shown by Mr. A. C. Shipley, Orchard Nurseries, Bromley, Kent. 
To ‘Pink Daydream’ (for exhibition) (votes 6 for, 1 against), “White Wings’ 
(for exhibition) (votes 7 for, o against) and “Thomas Johnson’ (for exhibition) 
oe sone us), all shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, 
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To ‘Sweet Grace’ (for exhibition) (votes unanimous) shown by Messrs. Greenyer 
Bros., Broadwater Green Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 

To ‘Summer Snow’ (for exhibition and for market) (votes 7 for, 1 against) shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

‘Joyce Axtell,’ shown by J. Axtell, Esq., 32 Nelson Road, Boome, Middlesex. 

‘Seedling 173/50” and ‘Golden McLeod,’ both shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown 

Heath Nurseries, Waverton, Chester. 

‘Golden Maid,’ shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Sandy Hill Nurseries, Olton 

Road, Shirley, Birmingham. 

‘Golden Dorothy Vernon’ and ‘Peach Dorothy Vernon,’ one shown by Messrs. 

Colham Green Nurseries Ltd., Chapel Lane, Hillingdon, Middl 

‘Janice’ (re-named ‘Janice Shipley’ ), shown by Mr. A. C. Shipley, ¢ Nurseries, 

Bromley, Kent. 

‘Cotswold Flame,’ shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater Green Nurseries, 

Worthing, Sussex. 

F isonaci Snow,’ shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Woking, 
urrey. 

‘Chris Riley’ and ‘Show Gil,’ both shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, 

Alfreton, Derbyshire. 


Elected to be seen again 

Fe. naga shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Nurseries, Waverton. 
ter. 

Other Exhibits 

‘L. W. Bagnold,’ shown by Mr. F. Yule, Leigh-on-Sea, Southend, Essex. 

‘Bambi,’ ‘Festivia,’ ‘Market Orange,’ ‘Sheila Jackson’ and ‘Butterfield,’ all shown by 

Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Nurseries, Waverton, Chester. 

‘Shirley Prince,’ shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

‘Cotswold White’ and ‘Radiance,’ both shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries, 

Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

‘Worthy,’ shown by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

, Festival,’ shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater Green Nurseries, Worthing, 


Sussex. 

‘Peggotty,’ ‘Fred Yule’ (A.M. 1950) and ‘Golden Age,’ all shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Woking, Surrey. 

‘Alfreton Eclipse,’ ‘Snow Elf,’ ‘Amber Glint,’ ‘Grace’ and ‘Choice’ (to be re-named), 
all shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and eleven other members present. 
Selected for Trial at Wisley 
29/LCX, 37/SF, 43/LC, and 50/LC, from Messrs. Brown & Such Ltd., Maidenhead. 
‘Whitelands,’ ‘Peep Bo,’ ‘Golden Gorse,’ and ‘Lady Blanche’ (subject to renaming), 
from Messrs. James Stredwick & Son, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

32/LD/s51, ‘Seretse,’ and ‘Rosalaya,’ from Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son Ltd., Hockley, 


‘Jescot Peeps,’ ‘Jescot Sonnet,’ and ‘Jescot Daphne,’ from Messrs. E. Cooper & Son, 
Jescot Nurseries, St. Albans 

‘Viscount Bleddisioe,’ SS1, ‘and ‘Tartan,’ from J. Riding, Esq., 11 Aldermans Hill, 
Hockley, Essex. 

Other Exhibits 

Dahlias were also submitted by J. E. P. England, Esq., 34, Bying Road, Barnet. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE.—Iriz, Lady Lawrence, V.M.H., 
in the Chair, eleven other members and Dr. H. R. Fletcher, Ph.D., D.Sc. (visitor), 
present. 

Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 

To Leucojum autumnale, as a hardy flowering bulbous plant for the rock garden, from 
The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

To Sedum Lampusae, as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house, from The Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

Other Exhibit 

Prosartes oregana, from ‘The Director, R.H.S. Gardens Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 
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SEPTEMBER 6, 1951 
JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—M.r. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 


and fourteen other members present. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

‘Shadow,’ from Messrs. J. Stredwick & Son, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

‘Crossfield Cheers,’ and ‘Whitcliffe,’ from Messrs. W. Summerscales & Son Ltd., 
Crossfield Nurseries, Overton, nr. Wakefield. 

‘Kentrigg,’ from Messrs. C. Webb & Co., Ltd., Kendal, Westmorland. 

‘Mother Lister,’ and No. L/F159 from Messrs. A. Lister & Son Ltd., Rothesay, 
Scotland. 

‘Lance Day,’ ‘Breckland Sparkler,’ ‘Breckland Royal,’ and ‘Julie Ann,’ from Messrs. 


R. Sandford & Co., Barton Hills, Suffolk. 
‘Margaret Francis,’ from Messrs. Ryder & Sons (1920) Ltd., Ro-hyde, nr. St. Albans. 


Other Exhibits 

Dahlias were also submitted by:— 

J. F. Barwise, Esq., E. Moore, Esq., W. C. Searle, Esq., C. B. Williams, Esq., Capt. 
E. F. Roberts, Owen Parratt, Esq., A. R. Humphreys, Esq., R. H. Hearsye, Esq., 
A. E. Drewitt, Esq., R. E. Pauling, Esq., Messrs. W. Daffern and Messrs. L. Staite. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1951 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Professor F. E. Weiss, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and five other members present. 
Abnormal Beetroot.—An abnormal specimen of Beetroot ‘Crimson Globe’ with four 
crowns, sent by Mr. P. J. Geeson, South Woodford, had evidently had the original 
— destroyed at an early stage, thus stimulating the production of adventitious 
uds. 
Stylar Phyllody of Helenium pumilum.—An extraordinary specimen of Helenium pumilum 
was received from Miss M. Gatecliff, Studley College, Warwickshire. One-half of a 
clump has remained normal, the other half has this season produced abnormal flowers, 
most of the florets having the style much enlarged and expanded into two leafy organs, 
while some of the corollas have also become foliaceous. A similar abnormality was 
noted by Linnaeus in Carduus. 
Abnormal Sweet Pea—Mr. C. P. H. Wilson, of Redgrave, Norfolk, sent specimens of 
Sweet Peas with two or three standard petals in place of the normal one; the anthers 
appeared to be infertile. He reported that by no means all of the flowers on one plant 
were abnormal but usually the lower one in an inflorescence. 
Colour Variants of Anagallis—Mr. E. Marsden-Jones exhibited colour variants of the 
pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis) including the scarlet type, the blue variant caerulea and 
the salmon variant carnea, and gave an account of their genetics. Among them was an 
conan unnamed variant, found at Wootton Rivers, Wiltshire, with dull purplish 
owers. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—M. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
‘To the Hon. Mrs. Geo. Lane, Ashton Wold, Oundle, Northants., for a Group of 
Vegetables (votes 10 for, o against). 
Recommended to be sent to Wisley for Observation 
Plum Seedling, from H. Howard, Esq., 26 New Buildings, Hinckley, Leics. 
Other Exhibits 
ee Seedling, from H. Piper, Esq., 8 Westwood Road, Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, 
Cent. 
Peach Seedling, from S. A. Peck, Esq., 39 Salisbury Avenue, Colchester, Essex. 
Peach Seedling from Mrs. M. Tuckey, 34 Bushwood Road, Kew, Surrey. 
Peach Seedling from E. A. Strehler, Esq., Oak Lee, 11 Cranbourne Drive, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 
om Seedling from R. H. Pollicutt, Esq., The Rockery, Great Amwell, Ware, 
erts 


Apple Seedling from F. J. H. Saul, Esq., 58 Swiss Avenue, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Apple Seedling from A. A. Hickman, Esq., 416 Mutton Lane, Potters Bar, Middlesex. 
Few Seedling from G. E. Moody, Esq., 63 Greenway, Pinner Hill Road, Pinner 
esex. 
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FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. W. Austin in the Chair, and seventeen other 
members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. C. Gregory & Son, Ltd., Chilwell, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
To Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Portadown, for an exhibit of Roses. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations and 
various Dianthus 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 


and Gladioli. 
oe Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants and 


To Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
bo ” ipaa, M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous 


Tent Messrs. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 


Flora Medal 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants 
bo? Queenswood School (gr. Mr. G. H. Spaneth, Hatfield, for an exhibit of 
menes. 


bh Messrs. Suffolk Seed Stores, Ltd., Woodbridge, for an exhibit of herbaceous 
plants. 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. Amand, Holbeach, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham, for an exhibit of Violas and Roses. 
To Mr. E. B. Le Grice, North Walsham, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. Clifford Proctor Nurseries, Ltd., Chesterfield, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. Simmonds Nurseries, Ltd., Chipperfield, for an exhibit of Chrysan- 
themums and Dahlias. 


Other Exhibit 
Fuchsia from C. J. Howlett, Esq., Earley, Berks. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., in 
the Chair, and sixteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Silver Banksian Medal 
= J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering and berried 
shrubs. 


Flora Medal 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 
lants. 
To Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. Robinson’s Nurseries, Ltd., Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden and 
border plants. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Clematis and other 


flowering shrubs 
To Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of hardy Heaths. 
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Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. East Lodge Gardens, Enfield, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Mr. C. Gilbert, Romford, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. Haskins Bros., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of Clematis and other flowering 
shrubs. 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 
To Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Gentians. 
To Messrs. Six Hills Nursery, Ltd., Stevenage, for an exhibit of Gentians grown by 
Mr. G. H. Berry. 


Award of Merit 
To Lilium x ‘Jillian Wallace’ as a hardy flowering plant (votes unanimous), from W. 
Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, Burghclere, Newbury. 


Other Exhibits 

Clematis x Jouiniana, exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
Delphinium Welbyi, exhibited by W. Bentley, Esq., Newbury. 

Hydrangea macrophylla var. ‘Ami Pasquier,’ H. paniculata var. floribunda, exhibited by 
Mr. M. Haworth-Booth, Haslemere. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and eleven other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 

To Vanda coerulea var. ‘Blue Moon’ (votes 10 for, o against), from S. Farnes, Esq., 
Ashcroft, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

To Burrageara ‘Lyoth’ var. ‘Whatcroft Hall’ (Charlesworthara nobilis x Odonto- 
glossum ‘Felicia’) (votes 10 for, o against), from Dr. William Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

To Laeliocattleya ‘Golden Hind’ var. ‘Plymouth Hoe’ (Le. ‘Derna,’ Langley var. x 
| aaa Joy’) (votes 10 for, o against), from Messrs. Black & Flory, Ltd., Slough, 


JOINT EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—Mr. 
C. H. Curtis, M.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and twelve other members 
present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 

To ‘Peach Daydream’ (shown as ‘Amber Daydream’) (for exhibition) (votes 10 for, 
© against) and ‘Skylon’ (for exhibition) (votes 7 for, 2 against), both shown by 
Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

To ‘Festival King’ (for exhibition) (votes unanimous), shown by Messrs. H. V. 
Cartwright, New Dove House Nursery, Hatch End, Middlesex. 

To ‘Valetta’ (formerly ‘Valiant’) (for exhibition) (votes 9 for, 3 against), shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

‘Amber Daydream’ and ‘Skylon,’ both shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The 
‘Festival King,’ shown essrs. H. V. Cartwright, New Dove House Nursery, 
Hatch End, Middlesex. 

*Valetta’ (formerly ‘Valiant’), ‘Tawny Gold’ and ‘Sunlight’ (formerly ‘Sunrise’), all 
shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Woking, Surrey. 


Other Exhibits 


‘Fred Yule’ (A.M. 1950) and ‘Salamander’ (A.M. 1950), both shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith, Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

“‘Devonia’ (shown as ‘Shirley Prince’), shown by Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Sandy 
Hill Nurseries, Shirley, Birmingham. 

‘Gladys Hughes,’ shown by Messrs. H. V. Cartwright, New Dove House Nursery 

Hatch End, Middlesex. 

‘Seedling Z. O. 1,’ ‘Adora’ and ‘Asset’ (to be renamed), all shown by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 
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JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 


and nine other members present. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

—— *Coluna,’ ‘Cleon,’ and “Timon,’ from Messrs, Brown & Such Ltd., Maiden- 
ead. 

‘Beaulieu,’ ‘Marjory Easton,’ and ‘Rosebank,’ from Messrs. J. Stredwick & Son, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea. 

‘Amber Prince,’ ‘Duston Herald,’ ‘Duston Dale,’ and ‘Rollo,’ from Messrs. J. Golby & 

Son Ltd., Ouston, Northampton. 

‘Sandling Gold’ from Major A. S. Hardy, Lardling Park, Hythe, Kent. 

No, F2/1951 from Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son Ltd., Hockley, Essex. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Iats, Lady Lawrence, V.M.H., 
in the Chair and eleven other members present. 


Arising out of previous Minutes: 
The plant shown as Sedum (L. and S. 19688) by Messrs. Kibble and Clare Ltd., on 
June 26, has been identified at the British Museum as Sedum trullipetalum. 


Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
To Cyclamen Rohlfsianum as a flowering plant for the alpine house, from Messrs. 
W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, Gravetye, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. 
To Campanula barbata as hardy flowering plant for the rock garden, from C. H. 
Hammer, Esq., The Old Rectory, Boreham, Essex. 

Preliminary Commendation 
To Campanula atlantis as a hardy flowering plant for the rock garden and alpine house, 
from Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Green Street Green, Farnborough, Kent, and E. W. 
Sandford, Esq., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
To Scilla scilloides (chinensis) as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house, from The 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


Other Exhibits 
— procumbens from Miss V. Finnis, Waterperry Horticultural School, Wheatley, 
‘or 
Linnaea borealis which the Committee would like to see again when the plant is in fuil 
} tena and Calamintha florida from Miss E. M. Savory, Emberton House, Olney, 
ucks. 
Gentiana depressa from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1951 


JOINT EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—Mr. 
E. F. Hawes in the Chair, and fourteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


First Class Certificate 
To ‘Chatsworth’ (for exhibition and market) (votes unanimous), shown by Messrs. 
J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 


Award of Merit 
To ‘Athol’ (for exhibition) (votes unanimous), shown by Messrs. T. J. French, Ltd., 
St. Georges Nurseries, Bromley, Kent. 
To ‘Irene Price’ (for exhibition and market) (votes unanimous), shown by A. Alexander, 
Esq., Lee Park, Gateacre, Liverpool. 
To ‘Shining Gold’ (for exhibition and market) (votes 10 for, 1 against), ‘Brumas’ (for 
exhibition and market) (votes unanimous), ‘John Caoper’ (for exhibition and market) 
(votes 11 for, o against) and ‘Sheila Rose’ (for exhibition and market) (votes unanimous) 
all shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Road, Waverton, C " 


Varieties to be seen again under names 
Seedling 386 and Seedling 378 both shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater 
Green Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 


‘Mary O’Brian,’ shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Road, Waverton, Cheshire, 
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Selected for Trial at Wisley 

‘Athol,’ shown by Messrs. T. J. French Ltd., St. George’s Nurseries, Bromley, Kent. 
‘Irene Price,’ shown by A. Alexander, Esq., ‘Lee Park, Gateacre, Liverpool. 

‘Shining Gold,’ ‘Brumas,’ ‘John Cooper’ and ‘Sheila Rose,’ all shown by Mr. W. B. 
Jackson, Brown Heath Road, Waverton, i 


Other Exhibits 

‘Pearl Betty Riley,’ shown by Peter Smith Rigby, Esq., Rose Cottage, Lyelake Lane, 

Bickenstaffe, Lar:cs. 

— Red,’ shown by Mr. W. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Road, Waverton, 
ire. 

‘Ranji,’ ‘Echo,’ ‘Fred Parton,’ ‘Seafoam,’ ‘Sunup,’ ‘William Greenyer’ and ‘Louie 

Leach,’ all shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Broadwater Green Nurseries, Worthing, 

Sussex. 

‘Sam Kemp,’ shown by J. Axtell, Esq., 32 Nelson Road, Stanmore, Middlesex. 

‘Cardinal Zenith’ and ‘Primrose Alibaster,’ both shown by A. B. Hyde, Esq., Caer 

Glow, Tile Lane, Adel, Leeds, 6. 

‘Alfreton Fortune,’ ‘Sun Maiden,’ ‘Bill Riley,’ ‘Fighter Pilot’ and ‘Ballerina,’ all shown 

by Messrs. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

‘Annie Matthews,’ shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, 

Derbyshire. 

‘Shirley Star,’ shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

‘Joyce Park,’ shown by Mr. H. Lowe, Vicar Lane Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

‘Mary Thomson,’ shown by Mr. C. Painter, Bleak House Nurseries, 56 Upper March 

Lane, Ripley, Derbyshire. 

‘Solveigh,’ shown by Mr. E. W. Hodsdon, Grange Nurseries, Barnet, Herts. 

It was decided by the Committee that the variety ‘Amber Daydream,’ shown on 

September 11, 1951, should be referred to as ‘ Peach Daydream.’ 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1951 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—M.r. E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eight other members present. 
Daphne altaica longilobata and Sedum trullipetalum.—A letter from Dr. George Taylor 
was read, stating that he had identified as Daphne altaica var. longilobata H. Lecomte 
the Daphne (Ludlow, Sherriff and Elliot 15803) of which a living specimen had been 
exhibited by the Hon. Lewis Palmer on July 10, 1951 ; this had then been identified 
as D. acutiloba (cf. 7. R. Hort. Soc. 76: cvii; 1951). Dr. Taylor also pointed out that 
the Sedum (Ludlow, Sherriff and Hicks 19688) exhibited by Messrs. Kibble and Clare 
on June 26, 1951 (cf. ¥. R. Hort. Soc. 76: ciii; 1951) has been identified at the British 
Museum (Natural History) as S. trullipetalum Hooker f. and Thomson. 
Cat-Plants—Members of the Committee discussed the peculiar attraction which 
certain plants exercise on cats. Actinidia Kolomikta, Chenopodium Vulvaria, Draco- 
cephalum Hemsleyanum, Nemophila insignis, Nepeta Cataria, N. x Faassenii and 
Teucrium Marum, as well as Valeriana officinalis roots, were mentioned as especially 
attractive to cats. 
Thymus cilicicus.—A plant of Thymus cilicicus, a little-known species from southern 
Asia Minor introduced by Mr. P. H. Davis, was shown by Mrs. A. N. Griffith, 
Cambridge. This is a dwarf shrubby species about 2 inches high, with the leaves and 
— shoots distinctly arranged in four rows, the lower floral bracts comparatively 
rge and foliaceous, the flowers pale lilac with the lower lip deeply 3-fid. 
Second Flowering of Antirrhinum.—Mr. D. E. Green exhibited specimens of Antir- 
rhinum majus, the inflorescences of which had formed capsules, then resumed growth 
again and produced a second spike of flowers not by branching below the capsules but 
by elongation of the axis of the fruiting spike. Mr. Green remarked that he had never 
observed this before during 18 years of growing Antirrhinums at Wisley. 
Fasciated Flowers of Colchicum macrophyllum.—A_ fasciated flower of Colchicum 
macrophyllum, produced on a plant introduced from Rhodes by Mr. M. Ogilvie-Grant 
and grown by him at Kew, was put before the Committee by Mr. E. A. Bowles, who 
remarked that the Rhodes plant flowered about three weeks earlier than the Cretan 
C. macrophyllum. This abnormal flower had 10 perianth segments, 11 stamens and 
6 styles. The species, which produces remarkably large leaves, is also notable for the 
green colour of its pollen; the anthers are purplish. 
Ailanthus altissima.—Mr. E. A. Bowles exhibited green samaras from a ‘Trcs-of- 
Heaven (Ailanthus altissima) growing in his garden and stated that they fell early, never 
coloured and seemed always to be infertile, as he had no male tree. It was noted that 
the female flowers are sweetly scented, the male flowers offensive. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
Shows 
TuEspDAyY, January 29 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, January 30 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Tuespay, February 12 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


Show. 


Wepnespay, February 13 Fortnightly Show. 
IO A.M. to § P.M. 
Fortnightly Show. 
Annual General Meeting at 3 P.M 
WEDNESDAY, February 27 Feb 6 ing a 3 PM. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Lectures 
Tuespay, January 29 at 3 P.M. “Plant Names” by mr. J. S. L. GILMOUR, 


M.A., F.L.S. 
Tuespay, February 12 at 3 P.M. “Artificial and Organic Manures” by 
SIR WILLIAM G. OGG. 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1951 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 26, 1952, at 3 P.M. in the 
Lecture Room of the New Hail. 

Orchid and Fruit and Vegetable Committees—There will be a 
meeting of the Society’s Orchid Committee and Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on January 8, 1952, and Fellows and others are invited to 
subrnit novelties to those Committees on that date. 

The Society’s Examinations in 1952—Candidates who wish to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture in 1952 are reminded 
that the closing dates for entry forms are as follows :— 
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General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 14, 1952. 

Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture—Intermediate 
and Final, and N.D.H. Honours—Friday, February 1, 1952. 

Examination for the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, Inter- 
mediate and Final—Friday, February 1, 1952. 


WISLEY IN JANUARY 


ost of the plants in flower early in the New Year are to be found 
M in the glasshouses, but unless the weather be unusually severe a few 
treasured species already will be flowering in the open in various parts of 
the Gardens. The Chinese Witch Hazel, Hamamelis mollis, is perhaps 
the most remarkable, for it combines all the good qualities looked for in 
a shrub. It is of fairly rapid growth, spreading a little with age but 
never becoming untidy, and flowering while still young and thereafter 
with regularity and increasing freedom. Its golden-yellow, scented 
flowers are unharmed by frost and retain their fragrance when cut and 
brought indoors. Some good specimens are to be seen in the Award of 
Garden Merit collection and in Seven Acres, while a very large and more 
spreading example in the Wild Garden demonstrates the plant’s ability 
to grow and flower abundantly in partial shade. A tall old plant of H. 
japonica, also in the Wild Garden, opens its sulphur blossoms now, but 
this is less decorative than the later-flowering variety H. japonica arborea, 
with ruby-coloured sepals, or the variety H. japonica Zuccariniana with 
lemon-yellow flowers which are at their best in March. 

In spells of mild weather blooms may be expected on the leafless twigs 
of the Winter Sweet, Chimonanthus praecox, which makes up for rather 
dingy colouring with strong, spicy scent. A large bush of the variety C. 
praecox luteus, with clear yellow petals lacking the dull crimson markings 
of the type, grows against the west wall of the Laboratory. Lomnicera 
fragrantissima, a half-evergreen bush Honeysuckle, likewise takes advan- 
tage of open weather to produce sweetly-perfumed flowers. There is a 
good specimen of this in the mixed border between the terrace and the 
Half-hardy House, and here too may be seen the hybrid L. Purpusii 
which originated from a cross between L. fragrantissima and L. Stan- 
dishii, two closely related Chinese species. 

As the season advances the fragrant yellow sprays of Mahonia jap- 
onica gradually lengthen and spread more widely. This noble evergreen 
is invaluable for the sheltered woodland. The largest plant, probably 
thirty years old, grows in the Wild Garden, and there are younger ones 
in the dell on Battleston Hill. M. Bealei is a Chinese species distin- 
guished from the preceding by its larger and broader leaflets and erect 
racemes. It is surprising that the two have been so much confused in 
the literature, for ROBERT FORTUNE, who discovered M. Bealei “not far 
from the town of Tun-che, in the green Tea country of Hwuy-chow,”’ 
immediately perceived the differences, and accordingly named his plant 
in honour of his friend mr. BEALE of Shanghai, in whose garden many 
of FORTUNE’s finds were cared for temporarily. 
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The Heath Garden is gradually becoming colourful once again, the 
hybrid Erica darleyensis and the earlier varieties of E. carnea forming 
bright patches here and there among the grey-green of the Heathers and 
the groups of the Cornish Heath which still bear faded rust-coloured 
spikes. E. Jusitanica, a tall and graceful plant with bright green foliage 
and white flowers, affords an agreeable contrast in form and colour; but 
coming from Spain and Portugal it dislikes cold winters. 

Among other flowers to be seen outside at this season one of the most 
popular is the Algerian Jris unguicularis of which several varieties grow 
near the south end of the Laboratory and in the small beds at the side of 
the paved walk near the glasshouses. The more common lavender- 
flowered and white-flowered varieties are usually the first to open, the 
narrow-leafed forms with deeper violet, gold-veined blossoms following 
a little later. The Christmas Rose, Helleborus niger, is to be found in the 
Bamboo Walk, where in a few weeks’ time the variously coloured Lenten 
Roses will make an attractive display. Two species of Viburnum deserve 
mention. V. fragrans flowers at any time between October and March, 
as weather permits, but unlike the Witch Hazels it is of very little value 
for vases as its flowers drop quickly after cutting. The less familiar V. 
foetens, which grows on the west side of the Laboratory, is equally un- 
predictable as far as its time of flowering is concerned, but each winter 
at Wisley almost every twig carries a posy of sweet white flowers larger 
and more substantial than those of V. fragrans. 

Among the very first New Year flowers to open in the shelter of the 
Alpine House are the small Cyclamens, such as C. coum, with chubby, 
carmine flowers and deep green, rounded leaves, and C. vernum, a rather 
more graceful plant with silver-zoned foliage and flowers in several shades 
of rose, as well as white warmed by the faintest hint of colour. Of the 
bulbous plants which are flowering we may note the tiny Narcissus 
hedraeanthus whose sulphur-yellow flowers expand almost as soon as the 
buds have pierced the surface, N. asturiensis, a small, frilly-crowned 
golden Daffodil, beautifully proportioned although only three or four 
inches tall, Scilla Tubergeniana with lilac blossoms on scapes rapidly 
elongating to a height of about six inches and some of the earlier Snow- 
drops. The rate of increase in the number of flowers in this house is de- 
pendent upon the weather. During cold spells scarcely any change may 
be noticeable from one week to another, whereas a few warm days will 
bring out the bulbous Irises and cover with white, pink or yellow blos- 
soms the grey-green hummocks of the Burseriana Saxifrages and others 
whose buds have been visible for some weeks. The South African Aster 
Pappei is already carrying cheerful sky-blue, yellow-centred flowers, and 
Ranunculus calandrinioides achieves a pleasing colour-scheme with 
glaucous leaves and large, pearl-white flowers flushed with pink and 
centred with gold. 

The Stove House will have a variety of gaily coloured plants on 
show. Euphorbia fulgens, with arching wands of vermilion flowers, 
Plumbago rosea, of softer hue, Coleus thyrsoides with spikes of rich blue, 
and Cypripediums and Calanthes in variety, are a few of the flowering 
plants to be expected, and there will, as usual, be a selection of choice 


foliage plants associated with them. 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE ODYSSEY 


W: many of us, who own a garden deplore the scarcity to-day of 
those of the younger generation who might follow us. 

To interest the younger generation is a very worthy and valuable 
task, and in this connection I prescribe a passage from the Odyssey of 
Homer from the translation of s. H. BUTCHER, Book XXIV, page 399. I, 
who studied Greek for five years at school, had no recollection of this, 
but my wife, who never did Greek at school, has a most lively apprecia- 
tion of the merits of their great writers, and she put before me this 
account dealing with the return home of Odysseus. Odysseus, having 
disposed suitably of his wife’s lovers, went to find his old father 
working in the garden, a pursuit which apparently occupied much of 
the old man’s time. ; 

In order to identify himself to his father, he went round the garden 
with him, and this is what he said :— 


. . . “But come, and I will even tell thee the trees through all the 
terraced garden, which thou gavest me once for mine own, and I was 
begging of thee this and that, being but a little child, and following 
thee through the garden. Through these very trees we were going, 
and thou didst tell me the names of each of them. Pear-trees thirteen 
thou gavest me and ten apple-trees and figs two-score, and, as we 
went, thou didst name the fifty rows of vines thou wouldest give me, 
whereof each one ripened at divers times, with all manner of clusters 
on their boughs, when the seasons of Zeus wrought mightily on 
them from on high.” 


This must be one of the earliest records of a skilled gardener, and of 
plant selection.—ABERCONWAY 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF HIGHWAY 
PLANTING 
THE WORK OF THE ROADS BEAUTIFYING ASSOCIATION 
Madeline Spitta 


Ix 1925, under the title of the Roads Improvement Act, a measure was 
passed of which the importance and far-reaching effects were not 
generally understood by the lay public of the time. Significant among 
the clauses of this Act was that by which local authorities were for the 
first time empowered to acquire highway marginal land for the purposes 
of planting and amenity. With the great programme of arterial road 
construction then under way a new chapter opened in the ever-changing 
story of the British landscape. 

Local authorities, thus suddenly invested with new power, found 
themselves with little or no technical equipment for their task. The 
results of their early efforts were for the most part disastrous. Trees ill 
chosen, ill grown, pushed into the ground and subsequently neglected, 
began to appear by the roadside in numbers which made it clear to those 
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with arboricultural knowledge that a disease was spreading for which 
some antidote must be found. DR. WILFRID FOX, discussing the problem 
with his old friend and neighbour, mr. c. T. MUSGRAVE, learned that The 
Royal Horticultural Society, deeply concerned by the new develop- 
ment, had offered horticultural advice to a number of local authorities, 
which had been refused, to put it mildly, and the Society was not dis- 
posed to incur further rebuffs. Encouraged by MR. MUSGRAVE to try any 
fresh method of approach, pr. rox decided to appeal to the Press to 
open a campaign for the improvement of modern highway planting; he 
chose the Daily Express as the medium because of an introduction to the 
then editor, MR. R. D. BLUMENFELD. The chance element which in the 
event so often decides the fate of new public movements worked 
favourably. MR. BLUMENFELD was a personal friend of the Minister of 
Transport, COLONEL WILFRID ASHLEY, with whom an interview was 
arranged for discussion. Ensuing negotiations, directed with the char- 
acteristic acumen of the then Chief Engineer, COLONEL CHARLES BRESSEY, 
culminated rapidly in the Minister’s invitation to DR. FOX to assemble a 
voluntary organization of horticultural experts, for the purpose of ad- 
vising local authorities on the planting and preservation of roadside trees. 

The Royal Horticultural Society, through their President, mR. 
GERALD LODER (afterwards LORD WAKEHURST), gave encouragement to the 
scheme, which was enthusiastically welcomed by individual members, 
and on July 25, 1928, an inaugural meeting was held, with the Minister 
of Transport in the Chair, and a society launched under the title of the 
Roads Beautifying Association, with DR. Fox as Honorary Secretary, 
and the guiding spirit, which he still is to-day. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, then DUCHESS OF YORK, graciously con- 
sented to become Patroness of the Association. 

An appeal for funds was made, and working income derived, as it 
still is in part, from private subscriptions and donations from organiza- 
tions such as, in the early days, the former London Passenger Transport 
Board and several of the large oil companies; the Automobile Asso- 
ciation, which since the war have doubled their subscription ; The Royal 
Horticultural Society, the British Road Federation, and others, like the 
landowners of the past, who have made the beautifying of highways 
their concern. Thus is this country, in pursuance of a long tradition, 
unique in the development of this subject through private enterprise. 

In the early days (and for many years, until rising costs made the 
policy untenable) expert advice was offered free of charge to local 
authorities, and its acceptance encouraged but not coerced by the 
Ministry of Transport. Personal inspection of sites was then regarded, 
and is still to-day, as a prerequisite to horticultural advice. The roads 
then under consideration were, with few exceptions, single carriageway 
arterial highways constructed as part of the plan to provide employment 
after the 1914-18 war. 

The first technical committee included the late LIONEL DE ROTHS- 
CHILD (Chairman), VICARY GIBBS (Vice-Chairman), the DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, afterwards President of the Association and an inde- 
fatigable supporter, GERALD LODER, ARTHUR HILL, F. R. 8. BALFOUR, E. L. 
HILLIER, GOMER WATERER, ELLEN WILLMOTT and others alive to-day, 
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MR. CHARLES ELEY, MR. W. D. DALLIMORE, COLONEL F. C. STERN. By a 
further stroke of good fortune the inaugural year of the Association 
coincided with the retirement from Kew of w. J. BEAN after forty years 
as curator. He was in consequence free to become horticultural adviser 
to the R.B.A., through his generosity and interest in the movement at 
the modest salary of £100 a year, a post which he held to the immeasur- 
able benefit of the Association, until illness rendered him inactive 
shortly before his death in 1947. 

Looking back on those pioneer days, at the weight and diversity of 
knowledge at the disposal of the Association, a more brilliant augury of 
success could scarcely be imagined. The difficulties, of which the un- 
awareness of local authorities of their ignorance, and consequent 
apathy in seeking help were perhaps the most baffling, had still to be 
experienced. 

The roads dealt with by the Association in the first phase of their 
history were by-passes around towns and villages, link roads between 
towns, and road-widening schemes, and were generally urban in 
character. In order of planting were the Kingston and Dorking by- 
passes, the Dorking-Leatherhead road and Leatherhead By-pass, later 
the Egham and Guildford-Godalming by-passes in Surrey. In Bucking- 
hamshire the Association planted the Denham-Rickmansworth section 
of the North Orbital road as one of the first schemes, and raised a 
pioneer fund to purchase five acres of roadside woodland to prevent 
ribbon development, and for use as a public picnic ground. Trust of 
this land was last year transferred to the County Council, by whom it is 
accepted for upkeep as a permanent open space. Planting of the Herts 
sections of the North Orbital road, some ten miles long, was carried out 
in 1932. The Hampshire County Council first consulted the Association 
in 1933 and the Basingstoke, Romsey, Titchfield, Sutton Scotney and 
Ringwood by-passes were planted to R.B.A. recommendations. Early 
work in other parts of the country includes the Woodbridge and 
Colchester By-pass planting schemes. The former was initiated and 
supervised by MR. CHARLES ELEY. At Colchester the authorities were at 
pains to consult the Association from the earliest stages—R.B.A. experts 
searching for spaces to group trees mingled with local archeologists 
sorting and identifying Roman relics turned over by road machinery. 
Though work was mostly carried out in the Home Counties, MR. BEAN 
travelled extensively elsewhere, into Wales, to the Midlands, in Staf- 
fordshire, and Leicestershire where the planting of county roads, 
including the Market Harborough By-pass, and a number of Leicester 
City highways, was designed; in the North and West of England, 
notably as regards the latter to advise on the planting of the Liverpool- 
East Lancashire road then being excavated. In Cheshire, DR. FOx’s 
native county, ten miles of the Manchester-North Wales road between 
Shotwick and Frodsham were planted in 1933. 

In the first eight years of work over 300 miles of road were inspected 
and some 50,000 trees, individually selected for particular conditions, 
recommended. 

In 1937 a new phase of R.B.A. history opened with the passing of 
the Trunk Roads Act, by which some 4,500 miles of trunk road were 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF HIGHWAY PLANTING 7 
transferred from local authority control to the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Transport. Dual carriageway roads, 120-150 feet between 
fences, of a type hitherto mostly confined to urban areas, and arti- 
ficially lit, began to be constructed in increasing numbers in open 
country, bringing new problems of planting in their train, and in 1938 
the Roads Beautifying Association was officially appointed as advisers 
on trunk road planting to the Ministry of Transport. Between thirty and 
forty trunk road planting schemes, of which twelve are known to have 
been carried out, were designed between 1937-39. 

The layout of modern highways, their narrow verges, underlying 
service pipes, overhead telegraph wires, the sterilization to allow for 
future road-widening of otherwise valuable planting space on the road 
margins, and the schedule of adjoining land for building, making large 
trees unsuitable as neighbours on the highway, have made it generally 
impossible for the Association to follow the pattern of wayside planting 
set by our forefathers. The difficulties were intensified on trunk roads, 
the side margins of which were frequently split up by cycle tracks and 
footpaths, leaving sometimes as little as 2 to 4 feet for trees. 

Choice of species on both types of road has been chiefly determined 
by the consideration of highway safety, which ruled out dangerous trees 
like the English Elm (Ulmus campestris) and black Poplar (Populus 
serotina) and those with large leaves which make a greasy road surface in 
wet weather, like the Horsechestnut, common Lime, Plane and Syca- 
more, close to the highway. Strong surface-rooting trees like Ash, 
Sycamore, Poplar and Willow, which can push up concrete surfaces, 
block drains, and even cause subsidence of foundations from contraction 
of the sub-soil due to their excessive absorption, were unsuitable where 
surface moisture was denied. On the narrow margins of trunk roads, 
even on the boundary fence line where planting was done wherever 
possible, it was necessary to restrict choice of trees of fastigiate habit or 
those which would take regular pruning up, which excepted Beech, for 
example. Where agricultural land adjoined, the avoidance of trees of 
wide overhang, and greedy feeders like Ash, became of increasing 
importance in the years preceding the war and is more than ever so 
to-day. 

An account may be of interest of the trees most frequently used by 
MR. BEAN and the technical committee in the conditions with which 
they were confronted. In open country, of native forest species Horn- 
beam, particularly the pyramidal form, Ash, Silver Birch, Gean, 
Hawthorn, Holly and Scots Pine. Of other large and medium trees, the 
Sycamore, including the purple under-leafed form in windy districts, 
the Norway Maple, and Acer dasycarpum and cappadocicum rubrum ; 
Turkey Oak and Scarlet Oak; Tilia euchlora and red-twigged Lime; 
Whitebeam, particularly Sorbus aria majestica and the hybrid pinnati- 
fida, and intermedia in the North; of Thorns, the American species, 
especially Crataegus prunifolia and the hybrid Carrieret. Elms were 
ruled out, at any rate in the South on account of the disease—the 
Wheatley Elm, which developed it rather later, was an ideal tree for 
narrow verges in exposed positions, and is a great loss. Of Willows the 
britzensis form of Salix vitellina, and Cricket Bat Willows, particularly 
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where a quick screen was wanted, and not necessarily in damp ground. 
Of Alders the cut-leafed form of the common Alder, Alnus glutinosa 
imperialis and A. cordata. 

It will be seen that emphasis is on the smaller, or pyramidal forms 
of forest species. Beech, and common and evergreen Oak are omitted 
from the list because of the rarity of opportunity to plant them. Maples 
are first-rate roadside trees, fast growing, and tolerant of the very poor 
soil conditions so frequently encountered ; the Norway Maple is already 
familiar in the English scene, and there is no reason, on the score of 
demeanour, why others should not become so. In the introduction of 
new plants to the roadside, the principle that wild species will generally 
blend naturally has been followed. Where wild flowering plants from 
other countries are concerned certainly the white forms never seem 
to look out of place. To quote the admirable chapter on roadside 
planting of MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S recent book, ““The English road scene 
is not static, its flora has been changing for centuries, and is doing so 
now. I see no good reason against, and excellent reasons for adding the 
beauty of some plants. . . . Let us treat (them) as if they were natives, 
they behave as such.” 

On semi built-up roads, which have constituted the majority of the 
Association’s schemes, trees of striking foliage, flower and fruit have 
been freely introduced. Manna Ash; red and white Horsechestnut; 
Acer Schwedleri; double Gean; of the Poplar family the Lombardy 
Poplar has been planted wherever possible to mark crossroads; others 
most frequently recommended were Populus robusta and the French 
hybrid P. Eugenei, and the Manchester Poplar (P. nigra betulifolia) in 
the North. The best of the flowering trees for town conditions were 
considered to be, of Crabs, Malus purpurea, floribunda and hupehensis ; 
Mountain Ash, Sorbus Aucuparia, commixta and discolor; Cherries, 
Prunus avium plena, Sargentii (particularly in the North), yedoensis and 
‘Kanzan,’ the last on account of its early upright habit, but perhaps too 
frequently recommended in view of its awkward colour and subsequent 
overwhelming popularity; of Almonds, Amygdalus Pollardii; Plums, 
Prunus Blireiana and cerasifera atropurpurea. Of Cherries and Mountain 
Ash particularly, many new and rewarding additions have been made to 
the list. 

Trees which have proved particularly intractable as roadside sub- 
jects are the common Oak, Beech and Birch. Mortality among Birch 
has generally been due to their being planted too big, and too late in 
the season. ‘They are apparently among the worst sufferers in a drought 
after planting. Neither Oaks, with their long tap root nor Beech are 
easy to establish, and do not take kindly to isolated positions on the 
open highway, are happier planted forestry fashion for protection, when 
failures are not so conspicuous, but this method was seldom practicable 
for lack of room. Of the red Oaks, greater success has been had with 
Quercus palustris than with QO. coccinea. Turkey Oak (Quercus cerris) has 
responded well on the whole, and a shapely row of these, planted 20 years 
ago on the very poor clay soil of the Kingston By-pass are 25-30 feet high 
to-day (Fig. 7). Pyramidal Hornbeam planted at the same time nearby 
are 20 feet high and 12 feet through. Of Mountain Ash recommended in 
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numbers of schemes the Chinese species appear to do rather better than 
our native Sorbus Aucuparia. Poplars have all succeeded except the 
Lombardy Poplar on chalk; Dawyck Beech used instead at crossroads 
maintains its normal rate of growth. Ash, Whitebeam, Gean and Lime 
thrive splendidly, as do the American Thorns, Crataegus mollis reaching 
a spread of 25 feet in 20 years, in the poorest conditions. Alnus cordata 
makes a very good roadside tree of graceful pyramidal shape, in moist 
patches. For the rest the Japanese Cherries and Crabs stand practically 
any conditions in the South; Almonds, Laburnums and Plums are not so 
tough, Prunus cerasifera atropurpurea being particularly affected by 
drip from overhead copper wires. Standard Cotoneasters, such as 
Cotoneaster frigida in the exposed conditions of a Cheshire road, have 
done very well. 

In the planting of trees and shrubs on cuttings and embankments, 
both on top and on the slopes, a high proportion of failure has been 
experienced. This is no doubt due to the exposed conditions combined 
with very sharp drainage, and the poor, if not wholly sterile, soil into 
which the plant roots must ultimately work, particularly on cuttings 
where the ground has not been broken up as it is with embankments. 
Engineers are with difficulty persuaded to give mechanical help by 
making an uneven surface, creating ledges built up on the underside, 
from which plants are not so easily washed down by rain, and where 
moisture is retained. Thorns, Cotoneasters, species Rosa and Viburnums 
have so far proved successful subjects for slope planting, particularly on 
clay and chalk, Cistus on sand. Gorse and Broom may. come of their 
own accord, but do not respond well to artificial planting, even from pots. 
Seeds, mixed with pockets of soil, give very sparse results. In fact, the 
theory widely propounded to-day that to soften the harsh contours of 
roadside slopes, to ‘“‘marry’’ them with the landscape, planting should 
repeat the surrounding vegetation (on the natural level!) does not work 
out easily in practice. Plants have an obstinate habit of clinging to the 
foot of slopes for moisture leaving the top lines bare to the eye. 

The causes of failure of roadside trees, apart from individual 
idiosyncracies, damage, and the normal hazards of planting, are three- 
fold:—({1) the exposed nature of the conditions—young trees dislike 
being moved from the shelter and companionship of the nursery to 
sudden isolation on the open road ; (2) bad plants, and bad planting, too 
late in the season, to begin with; and (3) neglect of maintenance. Of 
these, raising the standards of (2) and (3) helps greatly to mitigate (1). 
This can only be done, in the R.B.A. view, by individual authorities 
appointing skilled men to supervise planting schemes. Supervision 
entails not only inspection of nurseries in the running for the contract, 
but check on the plants when they arrive, to see that they are up to 
standard, not bigger than specified (a common fault), and with fibrous 
roots, undamaged. The importance of careful planting (including 
timing of delivery so that the plants are not left out of the ground and 
their roots dried, a major cause of failure), staking, and maintenance, to 
the success of roadside planting schemes cannot be overstated. In this 
connection some of the Association’s most useful work has been the 
issue of instructive literature to local authorities, Practical Instructions 
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for the Planting of Trees and Shrubs, with special reference to roadside 
conditions; Advice on the pruning of Roadside and Street Trees; Standard 
Specifications for Trees and Shrubs for Roadside Planting (dimensions 
and descriptions, as a basis for contracts), and Roadside Planting with 
lists of plants for all conditions, written by pr. Fox in 1929 and still a 
standard work, but in need of some revision in the light of subsequent 
experience. 

With the introduction of the dual carriageway type of road, a new 
form of planting was required, in the establishment of a natural screen 
in the central strip, which varied between 6-22 feet in width, to cut out 
headlight dazzle at night. The Ministry of Transport gave precise 
instructions, height of screen 43-6 feet, continuous on curves, gaps not 
more than 50 feet wide on the straight, 50 feet clear of planting (subse- 
quently revised to 50 yards) at major intersections for clear sight line of 
transverse traffic. Essentials of this type of planting were a thickening 
of evergreens for opaqueness in winter, confinement of choice generally 
to quick-growing species of strong constitution (plants difficult to 
establish, like Juniper, or slow, like Yew were not suitable); on narrow 
reserves the avoidance of plants of wide spread, particularly those to 
which periodical lateral clipping would mean all loss of character, and 
the exclusion of any which develop thick stems, dangerous close to high- 
speed roads in the event of skid or emergency swerve. 

The technique of planting within these limitations, on such a scale, 
and in uncustomary conditions, had gradually to be evolved. With 
planting confined to a central 8-10 feet (side margins of the broader 
reserves were sterilized for future widening of the carriageways), there 
was little opportunity for reproducing the wayward plantings of nature. 
Alleviation of the severity of the road lines had generally to be done by 
variation in size, form and colour of plants such as Cotoneasters, 
Pyrancanthas, Hollies, and Viburnums, all of which have succeeded 
famously in these, as indeed in most roadside conditions. Gorse, Broom 
and Heath have not done so well, and their straggly development with 
age, not objectionable in the wild, gives an unkempt appearance to an 
artificial central reserve. The alternative of regular pruning back defeats 
the screening purpose for which they are planted. The use of forest 
trees on central reserves was carefully considered, but rejected on safety 
grounds—spread of head with resulting drip over two carriageways, 
lack of root room for large trees, and the danger of big trunks on top of 
the highway when the central reserve was reduced to about ten feet 
after road-widening. 

The Association considers the most successful treatment of the 
wider reserves to be the planting of long sweeps, 150-250 feet, all of 
one kind of plant, with intervening gaps of varied lengths, sometimes 
set with small trees to break the monotony of otherwise continuous low 
planting, as has been done on the Crawley By-pass and on the narrow 
central strip of the Oxford-Henley road at Bix, but on the latter omitting 
the trees (Figs. 4 and 6). The Bix road was one of the first to be planted 
for anti-dazzle and praises of the planting continue to be received from 
motorists, nearby residents apparently taking regular trips to see the 
different plants at their best, a not infrequent practice reported from 
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other parts of the country as regards R.B.A. schemes. On the Win- 
chester By-pass, planted in 1940, a continuous mixed hedge was designed 
in the centre, the effect from either carriageway being akin to that of 
travelling on an old road bordered by a hedgerow, more evergreen than 
usual but none the less charming in effect. MR. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD 
gave a considerable number of plants from Exbury, notably Cotoneaster 
hybrids ‘St. Monica’ and ‘Cornubia,’ for the scheme, and personally 
supervised their arrangement in imitation of a natural hedge. Danger 
and fatigue from head-light dazzle has been eliminated from the 
Winchester By-pass by planting in less than eight years. 

The technique of planting roundabouts to intercept headlights and 
to help with their delineation at night, does not appear yet to be 
mastered as regards display, judging by the number one sees of these 
schemes and their general lack of appeal. Of the Roads Beautifying 
Association designs of this type, those which exhibit the simplicity of 
mass planting, unconfused by a number of small variations, are the 
most successful. 

Since the war, the Roads Beautifying Association has been dis- 
placed as advisers on trunk road planting by Government officials for 
whom new posts have been created. The services of the Association are 
retained, however, by a number of County Councils, Municipal 
authorities, and Urban and Rural District Councils, on a subscription 
basis, kept by the Association as low as possible, not to be an obstacle in 
the way of public expenditure on advice from experts of long experience. 

Following the death of the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, the MARQUESS OF 
SALISBURY has honoured the Association by accepting the office of 
President. 

Trunk and county road planting is practically at a standstill, but the 
Association has been fully occupied, with MR. ARTHUR OSBORN their 
horticultural adviser, in the planting of housing estates, advice in a 
private capacity to architect consultants working on special schemes such 
as the Worcester Plan and Crawley New Town, and the design and 
execution of planting schemes for industrial undertakings, of which the 
tree belt screening the Esso Petroleum Company refinery extension at 
Fawley, on Southampton Water, is a notable example and constitutes 
road beautifying of a high order. 

In housing estate planting, as these sites are laid out to accommodate 
the maximum number of new homes, space for large trees can rarely be 
found, without interfering with windows. On this subject it is worth 
remarking that in the old days, as a result of the inheritance by most 
urban authorities of large trees, necessitating expense and labour of 
lopping to avoid darkening windows and overhang of traffic lanes, the 
Association was begged to restrict choice anywhere near buildings to 
trees of manageable size. ‘To-day they are asked to plant forest trees 
wherever possible, and in the most unsuitable situations. The swing in 
the other direction is largely due to current propaganda for the intro- 
duction of large trees in the interest of proportion. The Association is in 
agreement with this principle as regards planting of open spaces, and 
roads where there is room, but not as expressed in the maxim “large 


buildings, small trees; small buildings, large trees,” recently coined. 
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The influence of this school of thought is discernible in a Ministry of 
Health pamphlet, The Appearance of Housing Estates, which urges 
authorities “invariably”’ to plant large trees “in considerable numbers” 
on prefabricated housing sites to achieve “balance.” In over seventy 
such estates inspected by the Roads Beautifying Association in the past 
six years, there were not more than a dozen or so opportunities for 
planting large trees, except in shelter belts, without risk of darkening 
windows, blocking drains, impoverishing gardens and obstructing 
playground space. 

Both in design of planting and choice of species therefore the Roads 
Beautifying Association has had to deal with facts as they are, not as they 
would generally have liked them to be, at the same time waging an un- 
remitting campaign for flexibility of road design, to allow for the 
preservation of mature forest trees within the highway boundary, and 
to afford opportunities for contemporary planting on a like scale. In 
the field of pure taste (how narrow is this field some of the foregoing 
will have shown) the Association has its critics in those who sincerely 
believe in the exclusion from our new main highways of all non- 
indigenous plants, or those not already familiar in the English landscape; 
in the words of one such, however, “you may not always agree with the 
Roads Beautifying Association, but they do know what will grow.”’ 


SOFT FRUITS 
F. J. Rose, V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on August 14, 1951; DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., D.SC., 
A.R.C.S., V.M.H., in the Chair) 


HE cultivation of Soft Fruit is important to the private gardener and 

also to the country generally. Their value was probably realized 
more during the late war than at any time. I am going to talk of the 
methods of cultivation I used myself over a number of years—I think 
the success I attained was such that I am justified in doing so. It would 
be difficult to say that any kind of Soft Fruit was of more importance 
than another—each has its particular use. 

Strawberries are the first fruit to ripen naturally in this country, and 
it would therefore be appropriate to speak of them first. Strawberries 
apparently present more difficulties to the grower than they used to do. 
Diseases and pests seem to be more prevalent and numerous than in 
the past. But they can be and are still grown successfully when care and 
good cultivation are given them, The same principle does, of course, 
apply to everything one may plant. 

Strawberries appreciate plenty of humus in the soil, and this should 
be borne in mind when preparing the site for them. Farmyard manure 
is probably the best form in which to apply humus but I have seen 
excellent results on a commercial holding this season when compost 
mostly of old potato haulm had been used. Prepare the site thoroughly, 
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therefore, by deep digging and incorporating a good quantity of humus. 
You will stand a fair chance of success if your soil is of a good deep 
medium loam. Secure your runners for planting from a firm which 
specializes in Strawberries and whose stocks are certified by Ministry 
inspectors. When one has only a small number to plant it seems hardly 
worth while sending away for them when they can be so easily obtained 
from a local friend. But it would be a mistake to do so, and I would 
again urge you to purchase only plants which have been certified as 
healthy and true to type. 

Such runners may be obtained from Scotland where, I believe, there 
is less risk of virus than here in the South. I have seen two excellent 
commercial holdings of the old ‘Royal Sovereign’ this season. I have 
never seen better crops in my life. Those plants were obtained from 
East Lothian. They were deflowered the first year, cropped this season, 
and will be again next year, after which they will be scrapped. The 
growers obtain plants every year and so keep the sequence. 

If a Strawberry bed is planted in August, it is permissible to allow 
the plants to fruit the next season. Such plants will always produce 
the best fruit, and will also be somewhat earlier than others. If planting 
is left till October or later, the plants should be deflowered the first year 
and cropped the next. Assume your plants are going to do well and 
plant your rows 2 feet 6 inches apart, allowing about 15 inches between 
the plants in the rows. 

To grow good fruit the Strawberry beds must be kept free of weeds. 
It is impossible to grow good crops and rubbish together. It is unfortu- 
nately an exception to-day to see a clean garden. I do not blame the 
gardener for this. Usually he has a depressing time, for few gardens 
to-day are adequately staffed. It so often happens that when a crop has 
been harvested the Strawberry bed is neglected owing to pressure of 
other work, and it becomes a jungle of weeds and runners. This is very 
detrimental if the plants are to be fruited again. All runners, weeds and 
bedding straw should be removed as soon as possible. On the other 
hand I have seen acres of Strawberries on commercial holdings quite 
free of weeds. 

Strawberries will benefit by the application of a balanced compound 
manure. This may be given when the plants show signs of renewed 
life in the early spring, usually in early March, and again if the plants 
are to be kept after fruiting, when runners, weeds, and bedding straw 
have been removed. I like to use organic manures as much as possible, 
and my favourite mixture is 2 parts hoof and horn, 2 parts super- 
phosphate or bone flour and 1 part sulphate of potash. 

Of varieties, ‘Royal Sovereign’ is still the most popular, and as I 
have seen it growing this season it is still as good as ever. ‘Early Cam- 
bridge’ remains popular. It is a good grower and useful for cloche 
work. ‘Perle de Prague’ is grown largely in Hampshire. It is not so 
strong in growth as ‘Early Cambridge’ and the fruit is not so large. It 
throws a lot of flowers and it is a pretty sight to see a large area of ‘Perle 
de Prague’ in flower. But this is misleading for very many of these 
flowers fai! to produce fruit. ‘Oberschlesien’ is grown more by com- 
mercial firms than by private gardeners. ‘Huxley’ (syn. ‘Brenda 
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Gautry’) is a vigorous variety which fruits well and is favoured for field 
culture. It is grown a lot commercially. “Tardive de Leopold’ has gone 
out of favour, but I always found it very useful to prolong the season. 
It is a good grower and a reliable cropper when planted in proximity 
to other varieties to assist pollination. It has, I think, given place to 
‘Climax.’ This is probably the best of the newer varieties to-day, and 
was given the A.M. in 1948. It is a vigorous grower and a good cropper. 
The fruit is of good quality and rather late. I believe it is very popular 
in the Midlands and the North. 

Many new varieties of Strawberries have been raised in recent years, 
the majority by MR. D. BOYES, of the Cambridge Horticultural Research 
Station. MR. HOWARD JONES, of the Kingsley Fruit Farms, who has been 
growing these seedlings, reports that those from ‘Early Cambridge’ have 
proved the best. Only two from ‘Royal Sovereign* have survived. 

I will give you the numbers of six of these new varieties which you 
may care to plant. These have been selected after trial of seven years to 
cover the requirements of both private gardener and commercial grower. 
Plants can be obtained from various retail nurserymen. 

No. 134—Very early. A rather tall spreading grower and most at 
home on medium to heavy soils. The fruit is large, conical or wedge 
shaped, salmon scarlet and of pleasant flavour. 

No. 260—Late. A compact grower with short flower trusses. Fruit 
large, light scarlet, rather soft. ‘British Queen’ type of flavour. Best 
suited for dry districts. 

No. 422—Second early, but fruiting for a long period. A strong 
grower and very heavy cropper. Fruit large, salmon scarlet, conical. 
Good flavour, slightly pine. 

No. 448—Very early and prolific. A strong leafy grower yielding 
medium-sized rounded conical fruit over a long period. Pine flavour. 

No. 456—Mid-season. Fruit medium to large, rounded or long 
conical, crimson, crimson flesh. Flavour and texture very good. Makes 
a fairly compact and dense plant with large leaves. Very resistant to 
mildew. 

No. 641—Mid-season. Rather similar in some respects to ‘Early 
Cambridge,’ of which it is a seedling, but of better flavour. One of the 
sweetest strawberries in cultivation with pronounced wild strawberry 
flavour. Excellent for jam and bottling and for dessert without sugar. 


BLACK CURRANTS 
Many people would place Black Currants as the most useful of our soft 
fruits. Certainly no fruit was so much in demand during the war. It 
is one of the very easiest of fruits to grow, and thrives successfully on 
various types of soil provided it has been well prepared and an adequate 
supply of moisture can be maintained during the summer. The average 
economic life of the Black Currant is about eight years. Cuttings of 
Black Currants, inserted in October, can be relied upon to root 100 per 
cent. and may make quite good plants in one year. Two or three-year- 
old plants should be used for planting and be given space 6 feet x 6 feet. 

I would strongly advise you to prune hard back after planting, in 
fact, this advice applies not only to Black Currants but to all fruit and 
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ornamental trees and shrubs which you may plant. Look at the matter 
from this point of view. No tree, shrub or fruit bush, however small, 
can be moved without loss of root. This throws the plant out of balance. 
By hard pruning you again put the tree into balance, and it immediately 
begins to make headway. If you do no pruning, the tree or bush will 
probably become stunted and make no real headway till it again reaches 
a correct balance between branch and root. I have done a considerable 
amount of advisory work this season and have seen many poor specimens 
of trees as the result of not pruning after planting. 

The Black Currant fruits on wood made the previous year. The aim, 
therefore, should be to obtain good, strong, well ripened shoots on which 
the fruit will appear the following season so prune as soon as possible 
after the crop has been harvested. Some growers prune at the time of 
picking. The shoots are cut off and the fruit then plucked. But I do 
not advocate this method. 

The Black Currant is a gross feeder. My method of manuring has 
been to apply a fairly heavy dressing of a compound manure when the 
bushes show signs of new life in the spring. Then when the fruit is set 
apply a dressing of nitrogenous manure—nitrate of potash for preference 
—or dried blood, nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. This applica- 
tion of nitrogen is important for it produces larger fruit and a heavier 
crop. Some growers advocate a further dressing of nitrogen when the 
fruit has been picked but I have never done this. Mulch your trees, if 
possible, with farmyard manure, if not, with compost or even with straw. 
It helps to conserve moisture and also keeps the soil from being splashed 
on to the fruit during heavy rains. 

The Black Currant is not unduly troubled by insect pests and 
diseases. The worst pest is the Big Bud Mite. You will know the signs. 
The buds become swollen owing to the action of the mite, and are then 
useless. If it becomes very prevalent it is wise to dig up and burn the 
bushes after the fruit is gathered. It can be controlled by a tar spray 
during the winter and by spraying with lime-sulphur when the fruit is 
showing and the leaves are about the size of a shilling. The spray should 
be used at the strength recommended by the vendors, bearing in mind 
the fact that some varieties, those of the Goliath group, are sulphur shy 
and will require it at a reduced strength. 

The worst disease of this fruit is Reversion. This is now considered 
to be a virus. It may cause complete failure to crop, and at least one 
eminent authority has described such plants as being like a nettle. In 
affected bushes there are fewer marginal teeth to the leaves, which are 
generally smaller. They become rather like an oak leaf. But I am not an 
authority on the matter and if you suspect Reversion I would advise you 
to consult your County Horticultural Advisory Officer. 

I find ‘Boskoop Giant’ the most popular variety in both private 
gardens and commercial holdings although in a recent discussion some 
of my friends indicated that such growers could be better advised. All 
the same, I have seen some good crops of ‘Boskoops’ this season and 
the owners were well satisfied. I must admit the ‘Boskoop Giant’ seems 
more susceptible to Big Bud than others. 

‘Mendip Cross,’ ‘Wellington Triple X,’ ‘Seabrook’s Black’ and 
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‘Baldwin’ are excellent varieties in succession. If these are not sufficient, 
try ‘Westwick Triumph,’ ‘Davison’s Eight,’ and ‘Westwick Choice.’ 
Some friends have spoken very disrespectfully of ‘Davison’s Eight’ but 
in Southampton we found it excellent, its one fault being that it is liable 
to damage by spring frosts. I have seen this season such old varieties 
as ‘Blacksmith’ and ‘Raven’ growing well and producing good crops. 


RED AND WHITE CURRANTS 

Red and White Currants are among the easiest of soft fruits to grow and 
I need not spend much time in speaking of them. They fruit mainly 
on spurs and care should be taken to keep the bushes open to allow 
light and air to reach the fruit and to encourage new growth to develop 
occasionally from the base and so infuse new blood into the bush. 
Feeding is similar to that recommended for Black Currants, except that 
I omit the nitrogen after the fruit is set. 

Red and White Currants are not greatly troubled by pests and 
diseases. Currant Aphis is probably the worst pest. It betrays itself by 
the rather pretty red blotches it causes on the leaves. It is easily kept in 
check by routine spraying. 

Of varieties ‘Laxton’s No. 1’ and ‘Laxton’s Perfection’ take the lead, 
‘Perfection’ being the better of the two. ‘Earliest of Fourlands’ is a 
good early variety. ‘Fay’s Prolific’ and ‘Raby Castle’ are amongst the 
best of the older varieties. White varieties are ‘Versailles’ and ‘Dutch.’ 


GOOSEBERRIES 

These are easily raised from cuttings. They should be from g inches to 
12 inches in length and all buds removed from the cuttings except the 
top three or four. Thus the plants will be grown on a stem and no shoots 
rise from below ground. I do occasionally see plants raised from cuttings 
from which no buds have been removed. The result is a mass of suckers 
which are difficult to control, and the fruit difficult to pick. The planting 
distance for Gooseberries may be less than that recommended for 
Currants, 5 feet x 5 feet is sufficient in a private garden. 

I strongly advise planting three-year-old trees, which I have 
practised. A good three-year-old Gooseberry bush costs considerably 
more than a three-year-old Black or Red Currant. It is obvious, 
therefore, they are more difficult to produce or the cost would be about 
the same. The Gooseberry is much slower in getting away after planting 
than the Currant, and the grower must exercise some patience. They 
may be trained as cordons or as fan-shaped bushes, and supported by 
wires on a wall or across the garden. They may be grown in almost any 
aspect. During the many years I had charge of the gardens at Townhill 
we grew cordons on a north wall. They reached a height of 8 feet and 
produced fruit of first class quality. They were easy to net and the fruit 
remained in good condition some time after those in the open garden had 
finished. 

Trained trees of Gooseberries produce their fruit on spurs. The 
management of these and all other trained fruit trees during the growing 
season is to pinch the new growth as soon as they become long enough. 
I prefer this to letting the shoots grow to their full length and then 
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Photo, FJohn Green Wilkinson 


THE WORK OF THE ROADS BEAUTIFYING ASSOCIATION 
Fic. 1—Prunus ‘Amanogawa,’ a good fastigate tree for narrow spaces 
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Photo, Fox Photos, Ltd. 
THE WORK OF THE ROADS BEAU'TIFYING ASSOCIATION 


Fic. 4—FEvergreen planting (Berberis stenophylla) on a curve to ensure anti-dazzle, on 
the Oxford-Henley road at Bix (See p. 10) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 


Fic. s—The main approach to Guildford’s new Cathedral was planted in 1937 with 
Beech and Cherry avenues, the latter of double Gean planted for removal when the 
Beeches mature. A wide central avenue of Beech allows for trees at full spread 
framing the west facade of the building; in the narrow side avenues, trees more 
closely planted will meet overhead in a natural arch 
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Photo, Fox Photos, Ltd. 


Fic. 6—Viburnum Burkwoodii, a fragrant, semi-evergreen shrub useful for opaqueness 
of the central screen in winter, on the Oxford-Henley road—one of the first dual 
carriageway roads planted in open country (See p. 10) 


Fic. 7—Turkey Oaks and Thorns on the Kingston By-pass. Planted 
in 1929 on London clay (See p. 8) 
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Photos, 3. E. Downward 
Fic. 8—Pyracantha on the central reserve of the Winchester By-pass. This plant fits 

perfectly with the English scene. It is beautiful in flower and fruit and supplies a 

hardy evergreen of which there are few among our native ornamental shrubs 3 
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Photo, ¥. E. Downward 
Fic. 9—Purple-leaved Sycameres on the Leatherhead By-pass. These trees although 
planted in the hedge have not yet affected its growth 
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Photo, John Green Wilkinson 

Fic. 1o—Lombardy Poplars and Prunus Sargentii, the former screening a factory on the 
Guildford By-pass. The Poplars, which are 16 years old, were effective as a screen 
in 8 to 9 years 
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THE CUCUMBER MOSAIC VIRUS 
Fic. 11—Ring-like mottling on Anchusa (See p. 20) ; 
Fic. 12—Leaf from an infected Lupin, showing the kind of mottling which develops 
(See pp. 19, 20) 
Fic. 13—Leaf from a Cucumber plant infected with mosaic; healthy leaf right 
(See pp. 19, 21) 
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Fic. 14—Distortion and ring-like mottling on Daphne 
Mezereum (See pp. 19, 20) 


THE CUCUMBER MOSAIC VIRUS 


Fic. 15 —Leaves from an infected Primrose—note the distortion; healthy leaf in centre 
(See p. 20) 
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Fic. 16—Phlox plant infected with 
a virus related to Cucumber mosaic 
virus; note the distorted leaves 
which may be reduced to tendrils 
(See p. 20) 


THE CUCUMBER MOSAIC 
VIRUS 


Fic. 17—Flower from a Chrys- 
anthemum infected with mosaic; 
note the distortion (See p. 21) 
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THE WHITE-BARK PINE P 
Fic. 18—Cones of the White-bark Pine, Pinus albicaulis, collected on Hawkins Mt., 
Upper Teanaway Valley, Kittitas County, Washington. Altitude about 5,000- 
5,500 feet (See p. 23) 


r \ Photo, University of Washington Arboretum é 


Photo, E. Downward 


Fic. 19—Tropaeolum tricolor A.M. April 17, 1951- Shown by Mr. A. V. Pike. 
Hever Castle Gardens, Edenbridge (See p. 29) 
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cutting them back—such is known as summer pruning. The method 
may not be orthodox but I have every reason to be well satisfied with 
the results. 

For bush trees there are two methods of pruning. One, the spur 
system, by which all laterals are cut back to two buds. Fruit spurs are 
formed thus on which the Gooseberries are produced. The second 
method is to select laterals at about 6 to 8 inches apart—shorten these 
just a little and remove all surplus ones. In this case it is the laterals on 
which the fruit is produced. 

The worst disease of the Gooseberry is the American Gooseberry 
Mildew, and it is becoming more prevalent. If it once becomes estab- 
lished in a garden it is extremely difficult to eradicate or control, and in 
such a case I would advise destroying the whole lot. Then wait a year 
or so and plant on a fresh site. It can be kept in check by pinching off 
the ends of the new shoots in June and by spraying. But he would be a 
fortunate man who could say he had completely cleared his trees of 
mildew. Lime-sulphur is the spray generally recommended but it must 
be borne in mind that the yellow varieties are sulphur shy. I have seen 
trees completely denuded of leaves after its use. Ordinary washing soda 
is effective at the strength of 14 to 2 lb. plus $ lb. of soft soap to 10 gal. of 
water. This spray, though effective, seems to check the growth of the 
trees. The moral of all this is to purchase clean certified trees and take 
every precaution to keep them healthy. 

Gooseberry Sawfly is the most troublesome insect pest, but is easily 
controlled by routine spraying with Derris or Nicotine. 

The feeding and mulching for this crop is the same as recommended 
for Red Currants. On no account should you use nitrogen after the 
fruit is set. The object is to obtain good, hard, medium-sized and well 
ripened wood. Strong, soft growths, such as one would expect from 
dressings of nitrogen, would be far more liable to attacks of the dreaded 
mildew. 

‘Careless’ is the most widely grown white variety, both privately 
and commercially. It is also said to be more resistant to mildew than 
others. ‘Lancer’ is another white variety largely grown. ‘Lancashire 
Lad’ is the most popular red variety. ‘Leveller’ is the favourite for 
dessert purposes. This is the large yellow one which is seen in all first 
class fruit shops, and no garden is complete without it. But for flavour 
I still think there are none better than the older and smaller varieties such 
as ‘Golden Drop,’ ‘Warrington,’ and ‘Whinham’s Industry.’ 


RASPBERRIES 


No garden is complete without Raspberries but many of the plantings 
seen in private gardens are very poor. The grower, if he has the choice, 
should select a cool, moist site for them for the Raspberry is a shallow- 
rooting plant. The rows should be 6 feet apart and about 18 inches 
allowed between the plants. Prepare the soil very thoroughly, adding 
a good dressing of manure, for only shallow cultivation is possible after 
planting. The canes should be cut down to 6 inches off the ground 
and no fruit allowed to develop the first year. This will encourage 
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good strong growths for fruiting the next season. When the plants 

are established and fruiting well, remove all surplus canes as soon as 

practicable. Do not leave them until the autumn—thus the vigour 
of the plants is increased. 

a Raspberries will respond well to feeding and I recommend similar 

. applications of manure as for Strawberries, Gooseberries and other 
fruits. Mulch your rows if possible for no fruit is more improved by 
mulching than the Raspberry. Lawn mowings are useful for mulching, 
but if the mown grass is used too thickly, it may heat and possibly do 
more harm than good. Guard against this, therefore, by placing on a 
thin layer only and repeat when possible. 

The curse of this fruit is the virus or mosaic disease, to which it is 
very susceptible. The trouble is easily distinguished by the mottling 
and curling of the leaves, the loss of vigour, and the poor fruit. I 
strongly advise you, as with Strawberries, never to plant canes offered 
by a friend, unless it can be proved such plants are clean and healthy. 
Raspberry canes are reasonable in price—one of the very few things 
that are to-day. Purchase them from a reliable firm which specializes in 
certified canes. There is no cure for mosaic, but if good clean canes are 
planted, and good cultivation given them later, you will obtain excellent 
crops of fruit. 

: Insect pests are not numerous. The Raspberry Beetle may be 
troublesome but during my many years of gardening I have never found 
it unduly so. Should it become serious use a Derris spray. The recom- 
mended times for spraying are about 10 days after flowering commences, 
and again 10 to 15 days later. 

: ‘Malling Promise’ is the most popular variety to-day, a good strong 
grower and heavy cropper. I am no connoisseur of flavour but I am told 

it leaves something to be desired. This Raspberry was given the A.M. 

' this year. 

| ‘Malling Exploit’ is a lesser known variety. I have never grown it so 

obviously I cannot say much about it. It also received the A.M. this 

season. 

‘Landmark’ is another good Malling variety now being largely 
planted. It does well in the Southampton district. 

There are good plantations still to be seen of ‘Lloyd George,’ and 
it is a good variety to grow if you can obtain a good clean stock. 

‘Norfolk Giant’ is not of the best quality, but I would still recom- 
mend it for a private garden. It is late in flowering and if late frosts occur 
it usually escapes when other varieties are damaged. 

‘Newburgh’ is another good modern variety said to be somewhat 
resistant to mosaic. A market-growing friend strongly recommends 
‘Preussen.’ I have not grown it. ‘Hailsham’ is the best for autumn 
fruiting. As you probably all know, autumn fruit is produced on the 
canes of the current year. All growths are therefore cut down to a few 
inches of the ground in early spring. 

In the discussion of the Fruit Group on Soft Fruit it was agreed that 
there is still plenty of room for new varieties of Raspberries; these to 
combine the vigour and cropping qualities of Malling Promise with an 
improved flavour. 
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BLACKBERRIES AND HYBRID BERRIES 
A few words on Blackberries and hybrid berries before closing. One 
or two plants of these are always useful in a garden. They are very easy 
to grow but prefer a good loam and moist position. ‘They should be 
planted in an odd corner where they will have plenty of room, for when 
doing well they make rampant growth. As you probably all know care 
should be taken of the new growths during the summer months. The 
old fruiting shoots are cut out after the crop is harvested and the new 
growths tied in. 

Of those Blackberries I have grown I would recommend ‘Himal- 
ayan Giant,’ ‘Parsley-leafed Blackberry’ and ‘John Innes.’ 

Of the hybrid berries—Loganberry, Boysenberry and Nectarberry 
—the Loganberry remains the most popular, and I would strongly 
recommend the Nectarberry. It is similar to the Boysenberry but has a 
better flavour. Other popular hybrids are Laxtonberry, Worcesterberry, 
Lowberry and Youngberry. I have grown the Japanese Wineberry but 
I think it is better as an ornamental shrub than as a fruit-cropping 
plant. 


SOME GARDEN PLANTS SUSCEPTIBLE TO 
INFECTION WITH THE CUCUMBER MOSAIC 
VIRUS 


Kenneth M. Smith, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


MONGST the several insect-borne viruses which attack garden 
Pistons there is one which, by reason of its increasing spread, is be- 
coming of serious importance to gardeners. This is the virus of Cucum- 
ber mosaic, so called because it was first described from the Cucumber 
plant which is also one of its most important hosts (Fig. 13). For some 
years after its discovery the virus was thought to be confined in its 
attacks to the Cucumber and other members of the Cucurbitaceae. 
We know now, however, that this was quite an erroneous idea and, in 
fact, the Cucumber mosaic virus is capable of attacking a greater range 
of plants than almost any other virus. It would serve no purpose in 
this short article to give a complete list of host plants even if this were 
known but, instead, some of the garden plants commonly infected are 
given together with some more unusual host plants which can serve as 
perennial sources of infection. ‘ 

There seem to be two main types of symptoms caused by this virus 
in garden plants. ‘The more common is a mottling of the leaves and this 
mottling may vary somewhat in appearance. Usually it consists of a 
“mosaic” of dark and light green patterns, but a tendency to ring-like 
markings is also common (Figs. 12, 14). The second type of symptom 
consists of distortions of various kinds. The leaves become twisted and 
curled over, or they may develop curious outgrowths; sometimes the 
leaf blade is so reduced that the leaves appear as long thin tendrils or 
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“shoe-strings.” The flower may also be affected either by distortion 
or by what is called a colour “break” in which streaks or pencillings of 
another colour develop. This is particularly true of infected Gladioli 
and also of Tulips; in the latter plant the break is not quite the same as 
the familiar colour change caused by Tulip mosaic which is due to a 
different virus. 

One of the most commonly infected plants is the Dahlia and this is 

important to the gardener for two reasons. First, the symptoms, which 
consist of a mottling of the leaves, may be rather transient and the 
plant later appears healthy whilst still remaining infectious to other 
susceptible plants. An extreme case of this is the variety ‘Bishop of 
Llandaff’ which is a true “carrier” in the sense that when infected it 
. shows no sign of disease. The second reason is that the virus is perpetu- 
: ated from year to year because the Dahlia is propagated by vegetative 
means and all vegetative parts of a virus-infected plant are themselves 
infected. Two other plants commonly infected are the Delphinium 
and the Lupin. The main symptoms are marked dwarfing of the 
plants together with a mottling of the leaves. In the Delphinium some 
leaf distortion is apparent whilst in the Lupin the leaf mottling tends to 
take a ring-like form (Fig. 12). Lilies, of course, are frequently infected 
with Cucumber mosaic virus and further information concerning 
virus diseases of Lilies will be found in the Lily Year Book for 1950. 

On Anchusa the symptoms usually consist of ring-like markings, 
together with blotches of paler colour (Fig. 11). The wild Primrose is 
susceptible to attack by this virus and when grown in gardens is quite 
often infected. The leaves are distorted and bent over to one side, the 
edges having a tendency to curl inwards (Fig. 15). Among other orna- 
mental plants which may be infected are the Begonia, Campanula, 
Aquilegia, Aster and Zinnia. 

This list is by no means complete, but it is, however, a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of the herbaceous plants which are liable to infection. 

Unlike most of the common plant viruses, Cucumber mosaic virus 
also attacks woody plants and shrubs. Daphne Mezereum seems particu- 

: larly susceptible and diseased plants may be severely affected. The 

leaves show a pronounced mottling, usually with a tendency to ring 

: formation (Fig. 14) and the flowers are poor or absent. A rather unusual 
host for the virus is the Buddleia. Affected shrubs have mottled leaves 
which are malformed and extremely narrow, and flowering may be 
reduced. 

Before concluding this brief description of some of the diseases of 
garden plants caused by the Cucumber mosaic virus, two other diseases 
should be mentioned since they are of importance to the gardener. 
Strictly speaking the viruses concerned in these two diseases are not 
quite the same as that of Cucumber mosaic but, in the writer’s opinion, » 
they are closely related. That is to say, by the symptoms caused, host 
range and general properties they resemble the virus of Cucumber 
mosaic. 

The first of these viruses has been found attacking the Phlox in 
gardens near Cambridge. The chief symptom is in the leaves which 

are much distorted and may be reduced to thin tendrils (Fig. 16). Not 
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very much is known about this virus but it will infect Cucumber on 
which it produces a mosaic disease of a rather different character from 
that caused by the true Cucumber mosaic virus shown in Fig. 13. 

The second virus is much more important, especially to growers of 
Chrysanthemums. Affected-Chrysanthemum plants show a faint dark 
green mottling of the leaves but the most severe effect is seen in the 
flowers which may be greatly misshapen with distorted petals (Fig. 17). 
Like the Cucumber mosaic virus, the virus of Chrysanthemum mosaic 
is spread by several species of aphids and, similarly, its host range is 
very wide. Experimentally the virus has been transmitted to Nastur- 
tium (Tropaeolum) on which it produces a severe disease, Phlox 
Drummondi, Zinnia, Helichrysum, Wallflower, Primula sinensis stellata, 
Lettuce and Soya Bean. 

So far nothing has been said on the question of controlling the 
spread of the Cucumber mosaic virus in garden plants and it must be 
confessed that this is a difficult problem. The ideal to be aimed at is the 
elimination of the aphids because without these insects the virus cannot 
infect new plants. In glasshouses much can be done by regular fumi- 
gation with a good aphicide, preferably nicotine. In the garden, plants 
with mosaic mottling should be ruthlessly destroyed, especially peren- 
nial plants like Daphne Mezereum, Dahlias, Delphiniums and Lupins. 
It is also important to keep down the black Bean aphid which is capable 
of transmitting the virus and can feed on a variety of different plants. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Self-sown Seedlings 


THINK we may fairly say that if a plant reproduces itself from seed in 

our garden we have given it the conditions that suit it. But I have 
been much struck by the wide range of flowering shrubs which do this. 
The fact that no hoeing or forking is done no doubt leads to the survival 
of an unusually large proportion of seedlings. 

As regards the conditions, the climate is very favourable as the site 
(N.W. Sussex) is seldom visited by early autumn or late spring frosts, 
having been carefully laid out so as to secure the most effective air- 
drainage. Apart from the human-access paths which wind about on 
the slope at gentle gradients, there are steep downhill paths cut out at 
intervals purely as air-drains, and no barriers are allowed across the 
slopes at any point. 

The elevation is about 400 feet and the land slopes steeply to the 
south-east. The subsoil is composed of yellow sand and sandstone 
with from 18 inches to 6 fect of white sand overlying this and a surface 
layer of from 3 inches to 6 inches of dark forest humus. The treatment 
of the beds was described in an article entitled “My New Shrub 
Garden” in the JouRNAL, LXXIV, Nov. 1949. Briefly, no lime whatever 
is applied, but care is taken to mulch the beds annually with fresh fallen 
leaves and bracken alternately. The soil is now dark and floury to 
about a foot’s depth. Potash shortage is soon manifested if the June-cut 
bracken mulching is neglected. Care is taken never to bury partly 
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rotted leaves in the soil and nothing is dug in. The tree stumps of the 
original forest trees were not extracted and honey fungus is prevalent 
in consequence. Rhododendron Kaempferi var. ‘Daimio’ and ‘Mikado’ 
appear to be the only plants frequently killed by the fungus, but one 
plant of R. ‘Purple Splendour’ is slowly succumbing. 

The worst weeds are Sorrel, Foxgloves, and the fungus Phallus 
impudicus. ‘The latter spoils the fragrance of the flowers at times. 

Eucalyptus Gunnit, Cornus Kousa, Cherries, Koelreuterias, Mag- 
nolias, Hoherias and Genistas have had to be planted to give light shade 
to most of the beds. 

The paths, whose verges serve as admirable seed beds, are cheaply 
made of the deepest layer of yellow subsoil and stone. 

The following is a list of self-sown seedlings recently observed in 
my small display garden:— 


Acer palmatum, Berberis Darwinti, Calluna vulgaris, Ceratostigma 
Willmottianum, Chaenomeles japonica, Cistus laurifolius, Cotoneaster 
Wardtu, Cystisus scoparius vars., Erica cinerea, Fuchsia ‘Mme. 
Cornelisen’ (apparently comes true), Genista virgata, Halimium 
verticillatum, H. lasianthum, Helianthemum x vars., Hydrangea 
macrophylla, H. serrata, Hypericum patulum Forresti, Lithospermum 
diffusum, Magnolia Sieboldii (only once), Malus Sargentii, Pernettya 
mucronata, Potentilla fruticosa ‘Katherine Dykes,’ Prunus Persica, 
Rhododendron decorum, R. mucronatum, R. Kosterianum (Mollis 
Azaleas), R. albicans (Knap Hill Azaleas), R. gandavensis (Ghent 
Azaleas), R. obtusum var. ‘Hinomayo,’ R. obtusum var. ‘Hinodegiri,’ 
R. Kaempferi, R. ‘Pink Pearl’ type hybrids, Sorbus aria, Spartium 
Junceum. 


The beds are very closely planted, solely with flowering shrubs. 
The “master plants” being separated by cheap (Erica cinerea) seedlings, 
easily moved (Evergreen Azaleas), or shortlived (Cistus) species which 
are used as “fillers.” Foregrounds are kept very low with dwarf ever- 
green shrubs such as Heaths, Helianthemums, dwarf Genistas, Vinca 
minor, Lithospermums, young specimens of Rhododendron indicum, 
alpine Rhododendron species, Ulex nanus, etc., intermingled. 

MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 
Farall, 
nr. Haslemere. 


The Introduction of Fuchsias 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century, OLD LEE, a well-known 
nurseryman of the period, was showing a friend around his London 
gardens. The friend, immensely enthusiastic about all he saw, pointed 
out that the collection was not complete—an elegant plant, with deep 
crimson flowers hanging in rows, such as he’d seen that very morning, 
was missing. Immediately LEE wanted to know all about it, where it 
was, and whether he could see it! 

Apparently it was growing in the tiny garden of a cottage at Wapping 
—and that evening, LEE was on his way there, hot on the trail of a new 


discovery. He found the cottage eventually, he found the plant—and he 
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lost his heart to it, so fragile and fairy-like it appeared. Entering, he 
tried to buy it from the homely sailor’s wife who answered the door. 
However, it was not so easy. The plant was a gift from her husband, 
who’d brought it all the way from the West Indies for her, and she just 
couldn’t bear to part with it. OLD LEE was equally determined, though, 
and he poured more and more money on to the table until his pockets 
were empty. In all, eight guineas lay before the sailor’s wife! This was 
too much for the good lady, and oLD LEE was allowed to take the 
treasured plant—on condition that he brought her a seedling! 

Delighted, he carried his precious burden to his coach, and returned 
home—the proud possessor of Britain’s first Fuchsia. Here, he set to 
work immediately! He destroyed all the blooms and the blossom buds! 
He divided it into cuttings which were forced into bark beds and hot 
beds! He sub-divided, and re-divided—and by the next season, he had 
three hundred Fuchsias. 

OLD LEE was no fool! In his showrooms, on a prominent dais, he 
placed two flowering plants, and when they attracted attention—as they 
certainly did—he sold them for a guinea a piece. He then replaced 
them with two others. In all, he made two hundred and ninety-nine 
guineas—the three hundredth plant he took to Wapping, much to the 
delight of the sailor’s wife! 

Thus the lady had the plant in memory of her husband—o.pD LEE 
had made a small fortune—and Britain’s Fuchsias had begun to spread 
their beauty! 

K. J. MORTON 
14A Alexandra Road, 
Stoneygate, 
Leicester. 


The White-bark Pine 


In the JOURNAL for May 1950 a note was published on this mountain- 
loving western American Pine, illustrated by a photograph of a mature 
tree in the Cascade mountains of Washington. 

Early in July this year we were again up in the same region, near 
Mt. Stuart, but slightly south-west of the previous valley. Here we 
found numerous trees of various sizes and ages scattered amongst 
alpine Firs (Abies lasiocarpa) or growing alone or in small groups over 
the mountainside. Many of the larger examples were bearing cones on 
their upper branches, and from one tree about 20 feet tall I was able to 
obtain specimens from which this photograph was subsequently made. 
The tough, purplish to chocolate-coloured cones measure about two 
inches in length and slightly less in width; the characteristic arrange- 
ment of the leaves along the branches is also well shown. At this period 
the cones were still immature; according to suDwoRTH (Forest Trees 
of the Pacific Slope) they ripen in August and September, and this we 
may be able to confirm by a later visit to the area (Fig. 18). 

BRIAN O. MULLIGAN 
University of Washington Arboretum, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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Hardy Primulas in the Dry Belt of British Columbia 


Kamloops, British Columbia, is situated in what is known as the 
“Dry Belt” and the rainfall averages only 8 inches per year. That 
includes the snowfall which is seldom more than 2 feet. 

The soil, for the most part very sandy, overlays a strata of rock or 
boulders. I was amazed to find that Polyanthus and Primula acaulis and 
P. Auricula grow to perfection. In fact at the Garden Club’s Spring 
Show there were blooms equally as good as those which I saw at the 
American Primrose Society’s Show in Portland, Oregon in 1949. 

Some of the best blooms came from a garden where plants grow in 
full sun with no shade at any time. The Auriculas seem to stand severe 
drought better than most of the Primula family, although P. denticulata 
runs close second. 

I found that in gardens where sprinkling is restricted during the hot 
summer months (the thermometer is frequently in the nineties) the 
plants shrivel up and often completely disappear. Then in the autumn 
slight leaf growth appears, and if there is cool weather and some rain 
before heavy frost and the freezing of the ground, the occasional flower 
appears. In the spring the plants make very rapid growth and bloom 
profusely, not appearing to have suffered from this harsh environment. 
Although the plants often have to withstand zero and sub-zero tempera- 
tures without any snow protection, they do not seem to mind. 

During the winter of 1949-50 the thermometer dropped to 40 
degrees below zero when there was only a very scant covering of snow 
on the ground. I saw many varieties of bloom the following spring and 
they were very fine indeed. Even the length of stems was excellent. 
Truly the Primulas are a hardy genus. 

D. G. F. BARTON 
Salmon Arm, 
British Columbia. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1951 
SWEET PEAS 


One hundred and thirty-four unnamed varieties of Sweet Pea were 
received at Wisley for trial. They were sown on October 9, 1950, thirty-six 
of each variety, in boxes under glass, and planted out on April 5, 1951. Of 
each variety, twenty-four were grown as cordons and twelve allowed to grow 
naturally on sticks. 

Judging took place on June 21, 1951, by the Joint Committee of The Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National Sweet Pea Society, which made the 
following recommendations for awards. 


Flowers White and Pink 

MALMAISON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Carters’ Tested 
Seeds Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W. 20.) H.C. June 21, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous; flower stems 17 inches long, stiff and five-flowered. Flowers extra 
large, evenly spaced and of good substance. Standards single, 2 inches 
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diameter, white ground shaded near Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1), young 
flowers tinged apricot. 

GWYN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Carters’ Tested 
Seeds Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W. 20.) H.C. June 21, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous; flower stems 15 inches long, stiff and mostly four-flowered; 
flowers large, evenly spaced and of good substance. Standards single, 2 inches 
diameter, silvery white shaded Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620). 


Flowers Cream and Pink 

COQUETTE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Unwins Ltd., 
Histon, Cambridge.) H.C. June 21, 1951.—Plant vigorous; flower stems 15 
inches long, stiff and four-flowered. Flowers large, double, attractively 
waved and frilled. Standards 2} inches diameter, cream ground softly striped 
and picoteed with Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1). 

SONNING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd., 
Reading, Berks.) H.C. June 21, 1951.—Plant vigorous; flower stems 19 
inches long, stiff and four-flowered. Flowers large and regularly spaced. 
Standards 2 inches diameter, cream ground shaded soft Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 
622/1). 

SURPRISE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. P. Simons, Lyndhurst 
Nurseries, Ardleigh, Essex.) H.C. June 21, 1951.—Plant vigorous; flower 
stems 14 inches long, stiff and four-flowered. Flowers double, regularly 
spaced and of good substance. Standards 2} inches diameter, French Rose 
(between H.C.C. 520/2 and 520/1) fading to 520/3. 


Flowers Cream and Cerise 

BLUSHING BEAUTY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Carters’ 
Tested Seeds Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W. 20.) A.M. June 21, 1951.— 
Plant vigorous; flower stems 16 to 18 inches long, stiff and four-flowered. 
Flowers large, single, regularly spaced and of good substance. Standards 2} 
inches diameter, waved, white ground shaded Carmine Rose (between 
H.C.C. 621/1 and 621), with white at the base. 

GLOAMING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Unwins & Sons 
Ltd., Histon, Cambridge.) A.M. June 21, 1951.—Plant vigorous; flower 
stems 15 inches long, stiff and four-flowered. Flowers double and of good 
substance. Standards 2} inches diameter, creamy white ground shaded 
Carmine Rose (between H.C.C. 621 and 621/1). 


Flowers Cerise 
CHRISTINA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. R. Bolton & Son, 
Birdbrook, Halstead, Essex.) A.M, June 21, 1951.—Plant vigorous; flower 
stems 14 inches long, stiff and four-flowered. Flowers double, of good 
substance and evenly spread. Standards Geranium Lake (between H.C.C. 
20/2 and 20/1) flushed Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1) fading to Geranium Lake 
(H.C.C. 20/2) at the base. 


{ 


LUPINS 


Fourty-four varieties of Perennial Lupin were grown during the 1951 
season, nineteen being in the trial for the first time, the remainder standard 
varieties for comparison. 

A Sub-Committee of Floral ‘A’ Committee judged the blooms on June 18, 
and recommended awards as shown below. 

The varieties are grouped into their general colour classes. 
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Flowers Yellow 


LADY GAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., Codsall, 
Wolverhampton.) H.C. June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, with 
large dark green foliage. Spikes 34 inches diameter and 24 inches long. 
Standards soft shade of Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/3), wings Canary Yellow 
between two shades (H.C.C. 2/3 and 2/2). 

TOM REEVES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., 
Codsall, Wolverhampton.) A.M. June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous and woody, 
dark green, medium to large foliage. Spikes 3 inches diameter and 23 inches 
long. Standards Barium Yellow(H.C.C. 503) fading to Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 
503/3) at the edges, wings between two shades of Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 


503/3 and 503/2). 


Flowers Pink Shades 
BILLY WRIGHT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., 
Codsall, Wolverhampton.) A.M. June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, 
medium to large dark green foliage. Spikes 3 inches diameter and 24 
inches long. Standards Spinel Red overlaid Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1), 
wings near Spinel Red (H.C.C. 023). 


Flowers Red Shades 

LADY FAYRE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., 
Codsall, Wolverhampton.). H.C, June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, 
a markedly dwarf compact habit, with medium green foliage. Spikes 2} 
inches diameter and 18 inches long. Standards opening Porcelain Rose 
(H.C.C. 620/2) changing to Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) with a large white 
blotch, and later to near Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26/1); wings Carmine Rose 
(H.C.C. 621/1) changing to Crimson (H.C.C. 22/1) with a flush of Rose 
Opal (H.C.C. 022/1). 

RADIANT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., Codsall, 
Wolverhampton.) H.C, June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, medium 
sized foliage. Spikes 2} inches diameter and 22 inches long. Standards near 
Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021/1) overlaid Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 022); wings 
near Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021/1). 


Flowers Red-Yellow Bicolor 

GAIETY GIRL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., 
Codsall, Wolverhampton.) A.M. June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, 
large dark green foliage. Spikes 3} inches diameter and 13 inches long. Stan- 
dards Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602) at centre, changing to a deeper shade 
(H.C.C. 602/2) at the edges; wings near Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021/2). 

SWEETHEART. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., 
Codsall, Wolverhampton). A.M. June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, 
large dark green foliage. Spikes 3 inches diameter and 18 inches long. Stan- 
dards Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1), wings at first Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620/1) 
flushed Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623), deepening to Rose Opal (H.C.C. 022/1). 


Flowers Blue-White Bicolor 
FREEDOM. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., Codsall 
Wolverhampton.) H.C, June 18, 19 51.—Plant vigorous, not woody, medium, 
dark green foliage. Spikes 3 inches diameter and 14 inches long. Standards 
creamy-white tinged Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/2) at base; wings Rhodamine 
Red (H.C.C. §27/3) heavily veined Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/3). 
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SAILOR BOY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Ltd., 
Codsall, Wolverhampton.) A.M. June 18, 1951.—Plant vigorous, not woody, 
large dark green foliage. Spikes 3 inches diameter and 24 inches long. 
Standards white changing to Dauphin’s Violet (H.C.C. 039) towards the 
edges; wings near Dauphin’s Violet (H.C.C. 039) 


NEMESIAS 


Eighteen varieties of Nemesia were received for trial at Wisley in 1951. 
They were sown on April 6, 1951, under glass and planted out 1 foot square on 
June 15, 1951. Germination of some varieties was poor, but the majority 
were in full flower by late June, and the sub-committee of Floral ““A’’ Com- 
mittee met on July 12 and 27 to recommend the following awards. 


Flowers Red and White 


AURORA. (Sent by Messrs. Sluis en Groots, Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland.) 
H.C, July 12, 1951.—Plant vigorous, very erect and compact, height 12 to 15 
inches, much branched. Leaves small, dull medium green. Flower stems 12 
to 15 inches long. Free flowering, bearing single flowers 4 inch diameter. 
Colour, top of flower velvety Blood Red (H.C.C. 820/2), bottom white, 
except for small patch of Currant Red (H.C.C. 821/1) at the mouth. 


Flowers Orange 


ORANGE PRINCE. (Raised by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, Ltd., War- 
wick Wold, Merstham, Surrey, and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 
27 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2.) H.C, July 12, 1951.—Plant vigorous, 
erect and compact, height 12 to 14 inches, much branched. Leaves medium 
size tinged bronze. Flower stems 12 to 14 inches long. Free flowering, bearing 
single flowers 1 inch diameter. Colour between Orange (H.C.C. 12) and 
Orange (H.C.C. 12/1), eye white with purple markings. 


Flowers Mixed 

GALAXY MIXTURE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Samuel 
Yates, Ltd., 75 Shudehill, Manchester 4.) H.C. July 12, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous, compact and bushy, height 14 to 18 inches, much branched. Leaves 
broad and medium green. Flower stems 14 to 18 inches long, bearing flowers 
of ? to 1 inch diameter. Colours well mixed including yellow, white, mauve, 
pink, red and blue. 

O.E. SPECIAL (NANA). (Raised and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens 
Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C. July 21, 1951.—Plant vigorous and 
compact, height 10 to 14 inches, much branched. Flower stems 10 to 14 inches 
long, very free flowering, bearing single flowers 1 inch in diameter. A good 
range of colours including pink, red, yellow, white and mauve. 

O.E. SPECIAL (GRANDIFLORA). (Raised and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C, July 12, 1951.—Plant vigorous 
and spreading, height 17 to 20 inches. Leaves tinged with brownish purple. 
Flower stems 17 to 20 inches long, bearing single flowers ? to 1} inch dia- 
meter. Colours include orange, red, white, pink and yellow. 

TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, 
Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2.) A.M. July 12, 1951.—Plant vigorous 
compact and bushy, height 14 to 18 inches, much branched. Leaves medium 
size, light green. Flower stems 14 to 18 inches long, free flowering, bearing 
single flowers of } to 1 inch diameter. Colours are well mixed and include 
yellow, orange, white, blue, mauve, red and pink. 
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TRIUMPH MIXED. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2, sent by Messrs. Sluis en 
Groots, Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. July 12, 1951.—Plant vigorous, 
erect, compact and bushy, height 12 to 15 inches, much branched. Leaves 
broad, medium green. Flower stems 12 to 15 inches long, free flowering, 
bearing single flowers 1 inch diameter. Colours are well mixed, including 
yellow, orange, white, blue and mauve. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1951 


Agapanthus patens A.M. August 14, 1951. A good hardy species 
with scapes about 30 inches high bearing terminal umbels of forty to 
fifty funnel-shaped flowers, each 1} inch long, coloured Hyacinth Blue 
(H.C.C. 40-40/2), paling at the base of the perianth. Exhibited by the 
Hon. Lewis Palmer, Headbourne Worthy Grange, Winchester. 

Buddleia Davidi ‘Purple Prince’ A.M. August 14, 1951. A 
robust variety with large panicles, nearly a foot long, of closely-packed 
Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35-35/1) flowers with orange centres. 
Exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge. 

Ligularia x Hessei ‘Gregynog Gold’ A.M. August 14, 1951. 
A very handsome herbaceous plant which arose as a chance seedling in 
the garden at Gregynog Hall, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, in 1936, 
and of which the parents are Ligularia (or Senecio) clivorum and 
L. Veitchiana. It forms a cluster of almost orbicular, long-stalked 
leaves, each up to a foot across, from which arise stout stems 3 feet high, 
each bearing a terminal inflorescence and several smaller lateral ones. 
The inflorescence takes the form of a raceme of about thirty closely set 
flower-heads, each of which has a dozen Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 7) rays 
and a bronze-red disc. It is figured in the JOURNAL, 68, fig. 51. 
Exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge. 

Lilium x Jillian Wallace,’ A.M. September 11, 1951. This very 
beautiful hybrid Lily was raised by Mr. Roy M. Wallace of Warburton, 
Victoria, Australia, from L. speciosum var. ‘Gilrey’ pollinated by 
L. auratum var. ‘Crimson Queen’ and it is figured in the Lily Year Book 
15, fig. 10. The cut specimen exhibited bore several large flowers 
on an erect stem, bearing well-spaced leaves 5 inches long. ‘The fully- 
opened flower is about 7 inches across, almost flat with slightly undulate 
perianth-segments. The three outer segments are lanceolate, 4 inches x 
1} inch, the inner ovate-lanceolate, 4 inches x 2 inches. In colour they 
are Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24, paling to 24/3), with a white margin up to 
3 inch wide, spotted with deep crimson and slightly crested on the inner 
edges near the base. The flower is strongly scented. Exhibited by W. 
Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, Burghclere, Newbury, Berks. 

Lilium x ‘St. Nicholas’ A.M. July 10, 1951. The parentage of 
this hybrid is stated to be L. Martagon album x L. Hansonii, and it 
may be described as combining the habit of ZL. Martagon with the 
flower of L. Hansonii. The spike exhibited had about fifteen flowers 
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with thick, strongly reflexed perianth segments coloured Cadmium 
Orange (H.C.C. 8), paler on the reverse and sparingly spotted with 
maroon within. Exhibited by the Hon. Robert James, Richmond, 
Yorks. 

Rosa gallica complicata A.M. June 26, 1951. This very pretty 
single Rose forms a shapely bush about 5 feet tall, with abundant moss- 
green foliage. The flat flowers, each 5 inches in diameter, are borne 
singly or up to four in a bunch, and have light Magenta (H.C.C. 27/2) 
flowers with central clusters of spreading yellow stamens. Exhibited by 
Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Rose ‘Mme. Pierre Oger’ A.M. June 26, 1951. A most desirable 
Bourbon Rose. It has a good growth-habit, forming a bushy mass of 
erect shoots about 5 or 6 feet tall, well covered with foliage. All through 
the summer it produces medium-sized, cupped, double flowers of 
exquisite texture and agreeable perfume. Opening creamy-blush the 
flower gradually changes to rosy-red. This variety arose as a colour- 
sport from ‘La Reine Victoria,’ which is distinguished by its uniformly 
pink flower. Exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Rose ‘Tantau’s Surprise’ A.M. July 31, 1951. A hybrid Poly- 
antha variety raised in Germany by M. Tantau. It bears an abundance 
of large rich cardinal red semi-double flowers up to 3 inches across. 
The plant is a vigorous grower and has large dark green foliage. Intro- 
duced and exhibited by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, 
Nottingham. 

Sequoia sempervirens nana pendula A.M. June 26, 1951. A 
very remarkable form of the Californian Redwood. It originated as a 
Witch’s Broom sport on a tree in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, and 
unlike the type it forms a prostrate, spreading plant with stiff growths 
and narrow-elliptical, pointed, glaucous green leaves spreading in two 
opposite ranks along the branchlets. Exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling 
& Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Tropaeolum tricolor A.M. April 17, 1951. A very pretty and 
rather uncommon Chilean species for the cool greenhouse. In the fine 
specimen exhibited the wire-like stems had been trained over a light 
framework of twigs, and formed a dome-shaped mass of pale-green, 
six-lobed leaves an inch or less across. From almost every leaf-axil 
there extended a slender curved, violet-stained stalk bearing a quaint 
long-spurred and pouch-like flower coloured Capsicum Red (H.C.C. 
715) except at the mouth, where five minute canary-yellow petals 
protruded between the slaty-black calyx lobes. Exhibited by Mr. A. V. 
Pike, Hever Castle Gardens, Edenbridge, Kent (Fig. 19). 


ERRATUM 
Report of the National Fruit Trials, 1921-1950, Part II, August, 1951, 
page 292. 
The results of the following crosses should be ignored:— 


‘Millicent Barnes’ x ‘Ellison’s Orange.’ 
‘Sunset’ X ‘Ellison’s Orange.’ 
‘Exquisite’ x ‘Lord Lambourne.’ 
‘Exquisite’ x ‘Millicent Barnes.’ 


‘Lord Lambourne’ x ‘Winston.’ 


BOOK NOTES 


“Sander’s, ‘The Flower Garden.” Revised by A. J. Macself. 400 pp. 
Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd., London. Transatlantic Arts Inc., 
New York.) 30s. 


This, the third revised edition of the well-known book first published in 1905, is 
such an advance over the second edition of 1935 that it must be regarded as a new book. 
The format has been completely changed and the material has been altered and 
copiously added to in an effort to offer a complete book on all phases of flower-growing. 

The first fifty-odd pages are devoted to rather sketchy chapters on Beautifying 
the Garden, Garden Practice, which includes practical matters of planting, mulching, 
watering, maintenance, etc., the Art of Propagation, including the raising of plants 
from seeds, cuttings, grafting, budding and layering, and the Work of the Months. 
It goes without saying that many of the topics are skimmed over very lightly, calling 
to mind the problems rather than solving them. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to sections on Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbers, and Miscellaneous Plants, including tender plants for beds and borders, 
hardy aquatics, ferns, bulbs and tubers. Principal species and garden varieties are 
listed with brief descriptions, cultural hints for planting and propagation, and often 
an indication of country of origin and the plant orders. Unfortunately in a work of 
this scope it is hard to treat a vast genus like Acer or Rhododendron in several pages. 
It is surprising though how much has been included under such headings as Syringas, 
Ericas, and Philadelphus. 

The illustrations are well chosen and attractive. It is on the whole a pleasing book 
which will be useful for general gardening reference, but it is a book that will need 
much backing up from other works and catalogues. 

LANNING ROPER 


Gladiolus Classification: “‘A Selected List of Gladiolus varieties classified for 
Show purposes.” (Compiled and published annually in June by North American 
Gladiolus Council. Price 25 cents, but issued free to members.) 


The numerical system of Gladiolus classification which has been evolved in America 
since 1944 has so far received little notice in this country. Pre-war systems which dis- 
tinguished Gladiolus hybrids by means of floret shape and placement as found in certain 
species used in hybridizing, notably G. Primulinus, have been abandoned, and the sole 
criteria now used are floret size and colour. 

The system involves the use of three-figured code numbers, the first digit indicating 
size group, the middle digit a major colour, e.g. white, yellow etc., and the last digit 
intensity of colour, and if odd, the presence of a blotch, throat-mark or feathering 
except in the smoky shades. The smallest size, or ‘‘100” group, covers florets measuring 
up to but not including 24 inches, the ‘‘200”’ group from 2$ to 3} inches inclusive, the 
**300” group from 3} to 4$ inches both exclusive, the ‘‘400” group from 4$ up to but 
not including 54 inches, and the ‘‘500” group covers Gladioli 54 inches and over. The 
greatest breadth of the bottom floret of a normally grown spike determines the size 
group of a variety. Florets are measured without any stretching of reflexed petal tips. 

The colour classes are:— ‘‘oo”’ white, “‘o6” cream, “‘10” and “‘12” light and deep 
yellow respectively, “‘16” buff, ‘‘20”’, ‘‘22” and “‘24”’ light, deep, and red orange, ‘‘30” 
and ‘‘32” light and deep salmon, ‘‘36” scarlet, “‘40” and ‘‘42” light and deep pink, 
“50,” and “‘54” light, deep, and black red, “60,” “‘62” and ‘‘66” light and deep 
rose, and lavender, purple, and ‘‘78” light and deep violet, to ‘‘88” 
smoky shades, ‘‘g0” any other colour. By way of example, the variety ‘Ravel’ (F.C.C. 
1949) is coded ‘‘477” being in the ‘‘400” group and a light violet with a blotch. 

The R.H.S. Colour Chart has been adopted as the standard of comparison for 
placing Gladiolus varieties in the colour classes. All the plate numbers and subdivisions 
of shade in the Chart deemed useful for matching Gladiolus colours are grouped under 
the appropriate class number, and the details of the groupings are reproduced in the 
Selected List of Gladiolus Varieties. The List is revised annually and gives details of 
the system and over 2000 varieties. If a variety should not be listed, reference to the 
Colour Chart and to the listed grouping of plate and shade numbers should enable a 
consistent decision on colour classification to be reached. 

For Show purposes the Selected List would permit of more than 40 single spike 
classes, but by combinations of colour groups any smaller number and arrangement of 
colours can be used. In multi-spike classes the List enables the sometimes thorny 
subject of species characteristics or types to be avoided. Thus there can be a 12, 6 or 3 
spike class for the “‘500” group, ‘‘400” group etc., or for two or more of these com- 
bined. The List can of course be superimposed on our present system. The “400” and 
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smaller size groups might all be subdivided if there were sufficient demand into 
Primulinus and other types. 

The List is of value to all interested in Gladioli, and not only to exhibitors and judges 
at shows. The shorthand description of size and colour which the numerical system 
affords, enables purchasers to obtain a better idea of what to expect than do normal 
catalogue descriptions. American Gladiolus traders have taken advantage of the 
system extensively. Hybridizers are provided with a useful means of describing their 
introductions. 

The system is in use at almost all of the many U.S. and Canadian Gladiolus shows ; 
and the North American Gladiolus Council are to be congratulated both on its in- 
novation and success. 

W. L. TJADEN 


“How to Make Money from Your Garden.” By Roy Genders, F.R.H.S 
Illus. 192 pp. (Link House Publications, Ltd., London.) 5s. 


The author enthusiastically tackles the problem of making a living out of a small- 
holding or converted garden and, provided that the aspiring grower tempers the 
enthusiasm with a marked degree of discretion, there is much in this little book to 
encourage the right outlook and technical versatility so necessary for the smallholder. 

A very wide range of crops is covered. The author is best when dealing with 
certain specialist crops in which he has obviously had a very comprehensive practical 
experience, particularly Mushrooms. The fruit section is so sketchy that it might have 
been better omitted. 

As the book is written for the beginner some of the suggestions seem rather 
hazardous; many will doubt, for example, whether bulb forcing would prove as pro- 
fitable or as suitable an undertaking for the beginner as the author infers. More 
information on machinery, tools and equipment would have been of practical value. 

Nevertheless the right type of man will find much of interest; exactly what con- 
stitutes the “‘right type” to make a successful smallholder the author endeavours to 
find out in the first chapter. Certainly neither this book nor any other yet published 
will be of much assistance to anyone who has not got this particular ability. 

R. F. MARTYR 


“The Chemical Control of Insects.” By T. F. West, J. E. Hardy and J. H. 
Ford. 211 pp. Illus. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd.) 15s. net. 


The main purpose of this book is to give the specialized research worker a concise 
review of most aspects of the control of insect pests and allied animals by means of 
chemicals. In fact, the work covers a very wide field, since, in addition to chapters 
relating to the more usual chemicals such as nicotine, rotenone, arsenicals, petroleum 
oils and the coal tar derivatives, other chapters are devoted to the pyrethrums, Lethane 
and Thamite and the chlorinated persistent insecticides. 

Separate chapters treat of fumigation, repellants and attractants and weed control ; 
and the latter would hardly appear to come within the scope of a book of this nature. 

A clear and useful introduction is followed by a chapter entitled ‘“The Insect,” 
which outlines very briefly examples of the habits of the various kinds of insect pests 
noted in different parts of the world. 

Chapter XIV relates to the chlorinated persistent insecticides, such as DDT and 
BHC and detailed information concerning these two new synthetic insecticides has 
been condensed in a very able manner in twenty-four pages. 

The references at the end of each chapter have been carefully selected, and 
adequately cover the subject matter under discussion. 

A few of the scientific names of the insects are misspelt, but the book is well set 
out, and the type is easy to read. 

Author and subject indices complete the work, which will be found particularly 
useful to the entomologist, research worker and teacher not too conversant with 
complicated chemical formulae presented to us these days. 

A. M. MASSEE 


“The Rock Garden and’ Alpine Plants.” By G.A.R. Phillips. 2nd edit. 
309 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 15s. 


Originally published in 1946 this volume contains little in the way of change save 
the delightful format which was impossible in the earlier edition because of the 
austerity restrictions of post-war years. The illustrations are excellent and the text is 
both informative and clearly presented with convenient tables of plants for special 
purposes for reference. This book is designed to assist the amateur in both the con- 
struction of the rock garden and the choice and cultivation of plant material. 
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“And Here is Mr. Streeter.” By G.Eley. 179 pp. Illus. (Crosby Lock- 
wood). ros. 6d. 

Mr. Frederick Streeter’s broadcasts have made his name familiar to many gar- 
deners who know nothing of his practical achievements at Petworth Park Gardens, his 
Gold Medals for exhibits at Vincent Square, etc. Here is his biography, and an in- 
teresting one it is too. Streeter began his gardening career sixty years ago, at the age 
of twelve, in a Reigate private garden, his hours being 6 to 6, Saturdays included, and 
his wages 3s. 6d. a week. In 1897 he reached the nurseries of Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Chelsea, where lads had to work hard for their 12s. a week, less 2s. every 
time they arrived late on duty, but where they learned to handle skilfully a greater 
range of plants than any British nursery possesses today. From Veitch’s he went to 
Straffan in Ireland, returning to England two years later at the age of twenty-one. This 
is enough to indicate the good basic training and the many years of experience behind 
his broadcasts. Several of these, relating to spring pruning, winter pruning, grafting 
and budding, colour in the border, harvesting, October jobs, the greenhouse, cacti and 
pot plants, are printed here. The book is thus more than the story of a good gardener; 
it passes on some of his good advice. 


“The Weed Problem.” By F. C. King. 164 pp. (Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 
8s. 6d. 

A new approach to any horticultural problem is usually refreshing but this one is 
most disappointing. Much of the book is a re-statement of the views of the compost 
and no-digging schools and, as such, it runs true to form. 

In those parts that deal with weeds, one learns some of their virtues. They 
apparently draw moisture up into the top soil and then prevent its loss by the shading 
effect of their leaves. By seeking a varied mineral diet they provide, ultimately, a 
compost that will correct the mineral deficiencies in cultivated plants. The fact that 
they are the hosts of plant diseases is an advantage in that they take up some of the 
infection that might reach the crop and are therefore protective. 

Much stress is laid on the “‘symbiosis”’ that the author believes to exist between 
certain weeds and crops. This is surely a novel interpretation of the term. 

Not the slightest statistical evidence is offered in support of any of these theories 
which are based, so it is stated, on the author’s observations and experience. His 
complete lack of understanding of plant functions and of the most simple scientific 
principles entirely destroys one’s confidence in his observations. 

G. H. BATES 


“Der Deutsche Garten in alter und neuer Zeit.” (‘The German Garden in 
ancient and modern time.) By Gustav Allinger. x + 300 pp. Illus. (F. 
Beuckmann, Munich.) 1951. 

This large and comprehensive volume will not only be of interest to those who 
would like to know something of German gardens, but to all who wish to know some- 
thing of the development of gardens from early times. 

The author who is evidently an expert in planning gardens begins by discussing 
the ideals of natural landscapes, illustrating his remarks by numerous representations 
of well-known pictures by various artists. He then figures some reconstructions of 
houses of prehistoric times with their primitive small fenced areas for cultivation of the 
plants necessary for the subsistence of their inmates. Passing on to early historic and 
mediaeval times, the author discusses and illustrates the monastic gardens and those 
planned in connection with some of the ancient towns in Germany. These gardens were 
similar in many respects to those of the monasteries and to Italian gardens of a similar 
period. Later they became more elaborate and resembled the gardens found in France, 
characterised by the geometrical patterns of the flower beds. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century when the desire for a garden with more natural surroundings became 
fashionable in England, a similar movement made its appearance in Germany. and in 
many parks and open spaces so called “‘English Gardens” were laid out as for instance 
in Munich. Early in the nineteenth century the larger estates in Germany were 
developed on landscape gardening lines. Allinger has some good pictures of some of 
these. Towards the end of the book he shows some plans of gardens of a communal 
nature intended for the more closely set houses of modern suburbs. In these cases 
park-like greenbelts can be developed with bathing facilities and paddling pools. 
Similar planning can be arranged for ground adjoining or surrounding industrial works. 

hat can be done in connection with private houses having a larger amount of 
space around them and what flowering plants will be found most ornamental, forms the 
last part of the book. Numerous coloured illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
this section of the volume. 
F. E. WEISS 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of these articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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Small-flowered Fuchsias.—Mr. W. P. Wood exhibited specimens of six small-flowered 
Fuchsias in cultivation in Britain, belonging to the section Encliandra. By means of 
the key and description by E. McClintock in ¥. California Hort. Soc. 11: 135-140 
(1950) it was possible to identify three as F. cinnabarina, F. microphylla, and F. 
thymifolia ; the identity of the others remained doubtful. F. cinnabarina is cultivated 
under the name F. reflexa and is remarkable for the strongly revolute leaves. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—M.r . F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and thirteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Hogg Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons Ltd., Crawley, Sussex, for a Group of Apples. 
Award of Merit 
To Pear ‘Gorham’ as a dessert variety (in season September) for commercial and private 
garden use. Exhibited by The Director, National Fruit Trials, Wisley. 
To Plum ‘Severn Cross’ as a dessert or culinary variety for commercial or private 
garden use (in season September). Exhibited by The Director, National Fruit Trials, 
Wisley. 
To Black Currant ‘Laleham Beauty’ (selected for trial 1948) for private garden use. 
Exhibited by P. H. Salter, Esq., 181 Staines Road, Laleham, Middlesex. 
Other Exhibits 
Apple Seedling from C. H. Clifford, Esq., The Ashdown & General Land Company, 
Cinder Hill, Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Apple Seedling from D. J. V. Machin, Esq., 114 The Crescent, Henleaze, Bristol. 
Apple Seedling from Miss Yvonne Godfrey, 22 Parklands, Chichester, Sussex. 
Peach Seedling from E. A. Cain, Esq., 7 Park Hill, Harpenden, Herts. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and eighteen 


other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of Asters and Kniphofias. 

To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. A. E. Cocks & Sons, Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. C. Gregory & Son, Ltd., Chilwell, for an exhibit of Roses. 

To Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Birmingham, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 

To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Dahlias and Chrysanthe- 

mums. 

To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous 

plants. 

To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 

be Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Chrysan- 
emums. 

To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. Edward Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Stourbridge, for an exhibit of 

Chrysanthemums. 

To Messrs. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous 

plants. 


Silver Flora Medal 


b~ Messrs. Balcombe Nurseries, Reading, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous 
nts. 
‘o Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of Dahlias and Asters. 
To Messrs. E. Cooper & Son, St. Albans, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Keith Luxford, Ltd., Sawbridgeworth, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and Asters. 
~ Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall, for an exhibit of Asters and hardy 
yclamen. 
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To Messrs. Rose Cottage Nurseries, Enderby, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. Ryder & Son (1920), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums, 

To Messrs. John Waterer Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of herbaceous 


We Mccore. Wheatcroft, Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Asters. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. W. Lowe & Son (Nurseries), “t~ Beeston, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums and Asters. 
To Messrs. Wards Nurseries (Sarratt), Ltd., Sarratt, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Dianthus Allwoodii 
and other Dianthus. 
To Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of Asters. 
To Messrs. Hartswood Nursery, Reigate, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
‘To Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Monkswood Nurseries, Ltd., Usk, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous 


lants. 
'o Messrs. R. W. Proctor & Sons, Ltd., Chesterfield, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. Simmonds Nurseries, Ltd., Chipperfield, for an exhibit of Asters and 


To Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of Asters. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. B. R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., Colchester, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. Kay Harris, Holt, for an exhibit of Dahlias 
To Messrs. G. F. Letts & Sons, Hadleigh, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. H. G. & P. M. Lyall, Watford, for an exhibit of Asters and Chrysanthe- 
mums. 
To Messrs. Henry Morse & Sons, Eaton, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of Chrysan- 


themums 
To Messrs. Southern Growers, Groombridge, for an exhibit of Dahlias, Chrysanthe- 


mums and Asters. 

To Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit « of Asters. 
Selected for Trial at Wisley 

Scabiosa ‘Market Favourite’ from Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, Sussex. 


Other Exhibits 

Asters from Messrs. Gavin Jones Nurseries, Ltd., Letchworth. 
Aster seedlings from Messrs. Alresford Nurseries, Alresford. 
Heleniums from W. E. J. Austin, Esq., Windsor. 

Pelargonium seedling from C. J. Howlett, Esq., Earley. 

Rose from Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington. 

Roses and Violas from Mr. C, A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Azerconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and nineteen other members present. 


Awards recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To the Wembley Borough Council (Parks Manager—Mr. L. Chilcott) for an exhibit 
of Codiaeums and other greenhouse shrubs and plants. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 
and foliage shrubs. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
J Rn ne - Cheal & Sons Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
See a D. Sroweet & Sons Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 
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Flora Medal 


To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, Berks., for an exhibit of succulents. 
~ a Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and foliage 
To Messrs. Robinson’s Nurseries, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
_— sete L. R. Russell Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering and foliage 
pod oe. Ryder & Son Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of flowering and berried 
To Mr. Stephen Sims, Draycott, for an exhibit of conifers. 
To Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Heaths and other flowering and 
berried shrubs. 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 
and foliage shrubs. 
To Messrs. Clifford Proctor Nurseries, Ltd., Chesterfield, for an exhibit of flowering 
and berried shrubs. 
bs sSuer, Wm. Fromow, Ltd., Chiswick, for an exhibit of Pyracanthas and other 
shrubs. 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nursery Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 
To Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Gentians and Anemones. 

Award of Merit 


To Sorbus potertifolia, as a hardy, ornamental-fruiting tree (votes 13 for, o against), 

from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Other Exhibits 

Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana var. Fletcheri, exhibited by Rowland Hill, Esq., The 

Grange, Wroxham. 

oo - “rea exhibited by Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons Ltd., Riverslea Nursery, 
istchurch. 

Sorbus Vilmorinii, exhibited by The Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great 

Park, Berks. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney W1s0Nn, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 


eight other members present. 
Award Recommended: 
Award of Merit 
Cypripedium ‘Festival of Britain’ (C. ‘Grace Darling’ var. ‘Forfarshire’ x C. ‘F. C. 


Puddle’) (votes 6 for, 1 against), exhibited by K. D. Morgenstern, Esq., 18 Lyttelton 
Road, London, N.z. 


JOINT EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—Mr. 
E.F. Hawes in the Chair, and thirteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


First Class Certificate 


To ‘Salamander’ (for exhibition and market) (votes 11 for, 1 against), shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Award of Merit 
To ‘Gilbert Merrick’ (for exhibition) (votes 9 for, o against), shown by Messrs. Keith 
Luxford Ltd., Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
To ‘White Joy’ and ‘Rosemary’ (to beerenamed) (both for exhibition and market) 
(votes 11 for, o against and 6 for, 3 against respectively), both shown by Mr. J. R. Bell, 
Southdown Nurseries, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex. 
To ‘Autumn Amber’ (for exhibition and market) (votes 9 for, 3 against) and ‘Pamela 
James’ (for exhibition and market) (votes 12 for, o against), both shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 
To ‘Silver King’ (to be renamed) (for exhibition and market) (votes 8 for, 2 against), 
‘Moonlight’ (for exhibition) (votes 12 for, o . and ‘Golden McLeod’ (for exhibi- 
tion) (votes unanimous) shown by Messrs. W/. B. Jackson, Brown Heath Nurseries 
Waverton, Cheshire. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

‘Salamander,’ ‘Mimosa,’ ‘Volcano,’ ‘Paddy,’ ‘Bunty,’ ‘Autumn Amber,’ ‘Pamela 
James,’ all shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield 
Woking, Surrey. 
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‘Silver King’ (to be renamed), ‘Velveta’ and ‘Pimpernel,’ shown by Messrs. W. B. 
Jackson, Waverton, Cheshire. 

“White Joy,’ ‘Rosemary’ (to be renamed) and ‘Royal Star,’ shown by Mr. J. R. Bell, 
Southdown Nurseries, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex. 

‘Golden Daydream,’ shown by Mr. R. A. Evans, The Poplar Nurseries, Marlpool, 
Heanor, Derbyshire. 


Elected to be seen again 
‘Waverton Red,’ shown by Messrs. W. B. Jackson, Waverton, Cheshire. 


Other Exhibits 

‘Seedling 11/3/49,’ ‘Marigold’ (to be renamed), ‘Avalon’ and ‘Purple Ray’ shown by 

Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, Devon. 

‘Nigeria,’ ‘W. J. Hopkins,’ ‘Shirley Star,’ ‘Diamond,’ and “Tommy Briggs,’ shown by 

Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Sandy Hill Nurseries, Shirley, Birmingham. 

‘Light Bronze Marie’ and ‘Radar Supreme’ (to be renamed ‘Radiance’) shown by Mr. 

J. E. Masland, Clay Lane Nurseries, Timperley, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

‘Camilla Cartwright,’ ‘Jean Walker,’ ‘White Dove’ and ‘Cyclone’ shown by Mr. H. V. 

Cartwright, New Dove House Nursery, Hatch End, Middlesex. 

‘Musketeer,’ (A.M. 1950) ‘Splendour,’ ‘Petite,’ ‘Mayflower,’ ‘Golden Age,’ ‘G. K. 

Jessiman,’ ‘Valetta,’ ‘Fred Barrett’ and ‘Prince Charles’ (A.M. 1950), all shown by 

Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

‘Seedling 215,’ ‘Rosie,’ ‘Janet Lea,’ ‘Sea Foam,’ ‘Amber Glow’ (to be renamed), 

‘Blenda,’ ‘Peaceful’ and ‘Leah Attwood,’ all shown by Messrs. W. B. Jackson, Waver- 

ton, Cheshire. 

“Lemon Daydream,’ shown by Mr. R. A. Evans, Poplar Nurseries, Marlpool, Derbyshire. 

— May’ (to be renamed) shown by F. Taxis, Esq., The Little House, Burnham, 
ucks. : 

‘Improved Daydream’ (considered to be identical with ‘J. J. Barnett’) shown by A. 

Brown, Esq., 46 Davenant Road, Holloway, London, N. 9. 

ene Pink,’ shown by Mr. J. R. Bell, Southdown Nurseries, Cross-in-Hand, 
ussex. 


The variety shown as ‘Shirley Prince’ on September 11, 1951, has now been renamed 
‘Devonia’ by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. E. Cheal in the Chair, and eleven other 


members present. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

‘Fairway,’ “Tangle,’ ‘Senlac,’ ‘Nancy Green,’ and ‘Quills’ (subject to renaming) from 
Messrs. James Stredwick & Son Ltd., St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

‘Cirrus,’ from A. T. Barnes, Esq., Kingsbrook Gardens, Cardington Road, Bedford, 
‘Jennifer,’ from A. E. Drewett, Esq., 1 Newnham Avenue, Bedford. 

‘Seedling No. 877,’ ‘My Preference,’ ‘Diva,’ ‘Yellow Elegance,’ ‘Graf Folke Berna- 
dotte,’ ‘Guirano,’ ‘Seedlings Nos. 862 and 857,’ from Messrs. J. F. Ballego & Sons, 
Leiden, Holland. 

‘No. 23/SD/51’ from Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son Ltd., Hickley, Essex. 

‘Seedling No. 24/100/51,’ from Messrs. J. G. Golby & Son, Northampton. 

‘Edgar Austin,’ ‘Cremorne’ (subject to renaming), ‘Dorothy Mac,’ ‘Shelagh McMan- 
ners,’ and ‘Leontes,’ from Messrs. Brown & Such Ltd., Maidenhead. 


Other Exhibits 


Dahlias were also submitted by Messrs. Ryder & Son Ltd., Roehyde, nr. St. Albans, 
and Messrs. Central Garden Supplies Ltd. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Stern, OB.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and twelve other members present. 


Exhibit 


Thymus cilicicus (P.D. Collection 1947) from Mrs. A. N. Griffith, Paradise House, 
Newnham, Cambridge. 


OCTOBER 9, 1951 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr. W. Bentiey (acting Chairman) in the Chair, 
and seven other members present. 
Kmphofia.—A narrow-leaved Kniphofia, with narrow leaves iess than 6 mm. broad and 
slender spikes about 10 cm. long of narrowly cylindric orange-red flowers, grown by 
Mr. G. L. Pilkington, Haslemere, as Kniphofia Macowanii, was found not to be that 
species, the leaves being smooth at the margin and not provided with minute teeth; its 
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precise identity could not be established but it seemed to be closely related to 
K. Nelson roe | K. Galpinii and might well be a hybrid of garden origin. 

Salvia officinalis hispanica.—A sage, with leaf-blades not exceeding 1 cm. in width but 
up to 5 cm. long, was sent by Messrs. Jackman & Sons, Woking. It was pointed out 
that if this was regarded as a species distinct from Salvia officinalis L. its correct name 
would be S. lavandulifolia Vahl, but as it appeared to be the wild form from which the 
broad-leaved S. officinalis had been derived, students of the Labiatae usually treated 
it as a variety for which the correct name would be S. officinalis var. hispanica Boissier 
(1841) with S. officinalis var. hispanorum (Lagasca) Bentham and S. officinalis var. 

salicifolia Alefeld (1866) as synonyms. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—M-L. F. A. Secretr, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty-eight other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd., Raynes Park, for a group of Potatoes and 
Onions (voting unanimous). 

Silver-gilt Hogg Medal 
Bin’ i J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, for a group of Apples 
and Pears. 
To Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons, Ltd., Sawbridgeworth, for a mixed group of Apples, 
Pears, Plums and Grapes 
To Messrs. J. G. om Ltd., Middle Green, Langley, Slough, for a group of 
Apples and Pears. 
To Messrs. Barnham Nurseries, Barnham, for a group of Apples. 

Silver Hogg Medal 
To Messrs. Laxton Bros. (Bedford), Ltd., Bedford, for a group of Apples. 
To Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Sealand Nurseries, Chester, for a group of Apples. 
To The Principal, Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture, Oaklands, St. Albans, for a 
group of Apples and Pears. } 
To B. Crewdson, Esq., Red Lane Farm, Limpsfield, for a group of Apples, Rasp- ' 
berries and Red Currants. 


Silver Lindley Medal 
To Messrs. R. W. Sidwell and D. J. Freeman of The Technical Department, Little 
& Badsey Growers, Ltd., Evesham, for an exhibit of Plum Stone characters. 

Bronze Hogg Medal 
To Messrs. Bunyard, Ltd., Maidstone, for a group of Apples and Pears. 


Award of Merit 

To Pear ‘Bristol Cross’ as a dessert variety for commercial and private garden use, in 

— early October (votes unanimous), from The Director, National Fruit Trials, 
isley. 

Other Exhibits 

Group of Apples, from The Principal, Banstead Hall School, Banstead, Surrey. 

Pear Seedling, from Miss Winifred Sewell, Beech House, Loughton, Essex. 

a Seedling, from Edward Beesley, Esq., 49 Greens Lane, Hartburn, Stockton-on- 


Apple Seedling, from Sydney Ives, rae 62 Marshal’s Drive, St. Albans. 

a Seedling, from Messrs. J. Cheal "& Sons, Ltd., Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, 
ussex. 

Group of Apples and Pears, from The Director, John Innes Horticultural Institution, 


Bayfordbury, Hertford. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—M.r. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and seventeen 
other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Fiora Medal 
To Messrs. Siepion ‘Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of 


To Messrs. Edward Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Stourbridge, for an exhibit of 
Asters and Chrysanthemums. 
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Silver-gilt Banksian Medal ; 
To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Ilford Borough Council Parks Department, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Keith Luxford, Ltd., Sawbridgeworth, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Dahlias and Asters. 
To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of Asters, Kniphofias, etc. 
Fe Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Asters, Chrysanthemums and 
ahlias. 
To Mr. John R. Bell, Cross-in-Hand, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Greenyer Bros., Ltd., Worthing, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall, for an exhibit of Asters, etc. 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son (1920), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. John Waterer Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Asters. 
To Messrs. John Waterer Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for an exhibit of Asters, Chrysanthemums, etc. 
To Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Asters, Chrysanthemums 
and Dahlias. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
= Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Dianthus Allwoodii 
inks. 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Asters, Delphiniums, 
Korean Chrysanthemums, etc. 
To Messrs. C. Gregory & Son, Ltd., Chilwell, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of Asters, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, etc. 
To Messrs. E. W. Stedman, Ltd., Longthorpe, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs H. Woolman, Ltd., Birmingham, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. 'T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Asters. 
To Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of Asters, etc. 
To Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums, Asters, etc. 
= Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous 
plants. 
Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. W. Fromow, Ltd., Chiswick, for an exhibit of Primula obconica. 
To Messrs. H. G. & P. M. Lyall, Watford, for an exhibit of Asters and Korean 
Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of Korean 
Chrysanthemums. 
pd. a Simmonds Nurseries, Ltd., Chipperfield, for an exhibit of Asters and 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

Aster ‘Irene,’ from Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall. 
Other Exhibits 

Aster, from L. T. Smith, Esq., Oxshott. 


Chrysanthemums, from Mr. F. W. Raven, Willingham. 
Roses and Violas, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eighteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Ltd., Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
foliage shrubs. 


To Messrs. R. C. Notcutt Ltd.. Woodbridge, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
foliage shrubs. 
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To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 


aa Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering, 
berried and foliage shrubs. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
foliage shrubs. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering, berried 
and foliage shrubs. 
FS or qguamatimnaaa Ltd., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
‘oliage s 
To Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of rock garden and border 


rem Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Gentians and Anemones. 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son, Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
foliage shrubs. 
To Mr. Stephen Sims, Draycott, for an exhibit of dwarf conifers and Iceland a agew 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of rock garden and 
bulbous plants. 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary N»irsery Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 
To Messrs. Robinson’s “‘urseries, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
ba Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of qunadionss foliage 
plants. 


Other Exhibits 

Berberis gyalaica, exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, 

Crocus speciosus, Hypericum sp., Kniphofia Nelsonii, died Pilkington, Esq., 

Grayswood Hill, Haslemere. 

= officinalis var. hispanica, exhibited by Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, Ltd., 
oking. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney WILson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
twelve other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low Co., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 


First Class Certificate 
Brassolaeliocattleya ‘Golden Dome’ var. ‘Chroma’ (Bic. ‘Xanthea’ x Ble. ‘Golden 
Crown’) eee 5 10 for, o against), exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., 
Haywards Hea’ 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE-—Mr. G. Munro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and ten other members present. 
Selected for Trial at Wisley 


*Tinklebell,’ ‘Romany, ‘Glenthorne,’ ‘Breeze,’ ‘Holl to renaming), and 
‘Colwyn Vale,’ from Messrs. J. Stredwick & Son, St. nard’s-on-Sea 
ee and ‘No. 20/MC/s51,’ from Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockiey 


x. 
‘Fernie Triumph,’ from G. F. Drayson, Esq., Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Other Exhibits 
Dahlias were also submitted by Alstor Farms Ltd., Deopham, Wymondham., Mr. T. E, 
mona Abbey Gardens, Walsingham, Norfolk., ‘and The Director of Parks, Notting- 
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OCTOBER 33, 1951 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bowuzs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and seven other members present. 

Viviparous Primula malacoides.—Kodachrome photographs illustrating the production 
of young plants from the upper surface of leaves on a plant of Primula malacoides 
‘Rosita’ were put before the Committee, having been received from the raiser, Mr. 
A. C. Buller, Dwarsriviers Hoek, S. Africa (see Minutes of August 14, 1951). Mr. 
A. C. Buller’s accompanying note stated that these plants had rooted. 

Agapanthus Hybrids.—Six forms of Agapanthus considered to be of hybrid origin were 
exhibited by the Hon. Lewis Palmer. ‘They well illustrated the range of variation in 
size of umbel and in flower shape and colour within the genus. One form had an 
umbel 25 cm. across, another only 7 cm. across. The flowers varied from blue-violet 
(Lobelia blue) to almost white, with the perianth 2-°5 to 4-2 cm. long, the segments 
almost straight to recurved, the poilen pale yellow to deep yellow. Some forms had 
proved hardy. 

Hyoscyamus Species.—A Hyoscyamus with pale yellow unveined corollas close to 
H. albus but not typical of that species, which had come up in the garden of the 
Hon. Lewis Palmer, was referred to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Literature on Metasequoia.—Since March 1948, when the existence of a living 
Metasequoia was made known by a publication of E. D. Merrill in Arnoldia 8: 1-8 
(1948) and seeds were widely distributed, more than 100 publications have dealt 
with this plant. Mr. W. T. Stearn placed before the Committee a summary of the 
information thus accumulated. It was illustrated with living material of Sequoia, 
Sequoiadendron, Taxodium and Metasequoia and photographs of fossil specimens. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and nine other members present. 

Selected for Trial at Wisley 

Apple Seedling ‘Inshewan’ sent by J. D. B. Ogilvy, Esq., Inshewan, Forfar, Scotland. 
Selected for Observation at Wisley 

Apple Seedling No. 4 (‘St. Ailred’) from Mr. A. McPike, Mount St. Bernard Abbey, 
Nr. Coalville, Leics. 

Other Exhibits 

Group of Mushrooms from Mr. J. Gardner, Riddings Cottage, Harestone Hill, Cater- 


Surrey. 
Pear Seedling from Messrs. The Barnham Nurseries Ltd., Barnham, Sussex. 
Apple Seedling from N. J. Gills, Esq., 11 Swinburn Road, Abingdon, Berks. 
Apple Seedling from H. Eynott, Esq., 44 Greenfields Road, Reading, Berks. 
Apple Seediing No. 5 (‘St. Bernard’) from Mr. A. McPike, Mount St. Bernard Abbey, 
Nr. Coalville, Leics. 
a—_ Seedling from Mrs. C. Munday, 18 Normandy Lane, Angmering-on-Sea, 
ussex. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and nineteen 
other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To E. Goodyear, Esq. (gr. Mr. H. W. Woodham), London, for an exhibit of orna- 
mental gourds grown out of doors. 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
= Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, for an exhibit of 
erines. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Korean Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
Silver Flora Medal 


To Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of Asters, Kniphofias and 
other herbaceous plants. 

To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Cyclamens. 

To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 

To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Best Results 


with FLOWERS and VEGETABLES 


choose your seeds from 


9 


1952 

This latest Ryders’ publication should 


TO 
RYDER & SON (1920) LTD., ST. ALBANS. . 


send 1952 Seed Book for which I enclose 24d. stamp. 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY! 


POCKET 
PRUNER 


The perfect instrument 
for light 

An ideal gift for I 
all gardeners. 


the Sword 


Wilkinson Sword Garden Tools 
are made from finely tempered 
swordsteel by craftsmen whose 
tradition of skill goes back to 1772, 
when the firm of Wilkinson first 
started making swords for Royalty 
and famous Generals. That is why 
you can always rely on Wilkinson 
Sword Garden Shears and Pruners. 


W.448 
FLOWER 12/6 With RUST-RESISTING | blades 
GATHERER they represent the very best in 


quality and design. Ask to see 


CUTS and 
them at your nearest stockist. 


HOLDS flower 


handed operation. 


Price | 5/- 


W.32 
ROSE 
PRUNER 
Designed for 
perfect rose 
pruning; it en- 
sures a clean cut; 
also excellent for a 
variety of purposes. 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, w4. GARDEN TOOLS 
Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor. 
ix 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


- We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


POLYANTHUS— 


and a large choice of 


AUBRIETA 
HELIANTHEMUMS 
PNEUMATIC PHLOX 
KNAPSACK ge SAXIFRAGAS 
SPRAYERS SEDUMS 

THYMUS 
etc. 
for present planting in rockeries and 


walls to give a mass of bloom this 
year. 


WILLIAM LORD 
(LEEDS) LTD. 


» near | WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, 


nr. LEEDS 


REDUCE WINTER SPRAYING COSTS 
BY USING 


THE CONCENTRATED D.N.B.P. WASH 
USED AT 3 pints per 100 gallons of water. 


APPLY DURING THE DORMANT PERIOD TO APPLE, PEAR & PLUM TREES. 
Also CURRANT & GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 


“CRESOCON ” IS A HIGH CONTENT MISCIBLE WASH WHICH IS FROST STABLE 
FOR PARTICULARS & PRICES APPLY: 


W. J. CRAVEN & CO., LTD. - EVESHAM 


x 


| 
4 
— 
{ » “THE MANEY” ¥ 
One-pint with contin- 
i | uous ction. Light to handle. 
a Easy to use. wo nozzles. 
| 
4 
Fa 
(fq 
24 gal. 
4 gal. 
Carr, Paid, Please write us a 
“ Thank you for so = 
> promptly sending me 
machine, at so < 
reasonable a price.” 
53 
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FLOWERS * VEGETABLES : LAWNS 


NAME 


SUTTON & SONS LIMITED, Dept. Z.1., READING 


@ Built to last a lifetime, 
and at a competitive 
price ; 


@ All steel frames with 


glass clipped and 


® Craftsman-designed 
down to every detail, 

and quality materials 

used throughout ; 


@ Large roof lights give 
ample ventilation ; 


® Hanging steel and glass 
draught-proof door ; 


@ Concrete foundations, 
2 ft. brick footings. 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO ESTIMATE FOR ERECTING THIS GREENHOUSE OF ANY SIZE. 


J. BALMER & SONS (Gicss Merchants) LTD. 
LOWER DERBY ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Telephone: WATFORD 4268-9 Also at BERKHAMSTED 


Send for ES an 7 
N 
SUTTON’S 
Seed Catalogue for 1952 
(PE OY SS 
| 
—- 
; 
xi 


STRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


w sup Ay y type = size of Glass- 
shal happy to 

particulars on receipt — en 

(Where softwood permi 


Write for List RH¥. $2 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 
HORLEY - SURREY 


ROSES 


Sustained success is not haphazard. It 
is not achieved by chance or luck. It 
invariably results from concentrated 
effort, backed by study, experience, and 
sound judgment. 


The outstanding success of our Roses is 
the sequel of years of earnest endeavour. 
We do our utmost to raise and produce 
the BEST. That is why our Roses are so 
widely grown and admired, and ensure 
universal satisfaction. 


Write for new season’s catalogue 
BENJAMIN R. CANT 


& SONS LTD. 
THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER ESSEX 
Original 
in. 
Firm 
Est. 1765 


TAKE THE 
UNCERTAINTY 
FROM 
GARDENING 


CATALOGUE 
and GUIDE 
Sent on receipt 
of 2id stawump 


DOBBIE:CO. LID 


Seed é. Nurserymen 
EDINBURGH: 


j 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


7 
‘ 
| 
Write now for our 
ha 
bi 


BATH'S 
FLOWER POT 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT! 


Here are some of the reasons why gardeners 
are acclaiming Bath’s N.P. Plastic Pots as the 
most profitable investment they have ever 
made: 

N.P. Pots can be dropped without breaking ; 

N.P. Pots retain moisture longer ; 


N.P Pots need less watering ; 
and owing to the particular composition 
of the N.P. Pots and their low porosity, 
plants grow more quickly and sturdily in 
them. 


In addition, N.P. Pots clean quicker, stack 
easily, are porous and can be plunged for 
longer periods. 
Bath’s New Plastic Flower Pots have been 
awarded the Certificate of the R.H.S. 
(Wisley) and are recommended by the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution. 
Available in sizes 3”, 34°, 5” and 9” 
Write today for leaflet and names of nearest 
supplier. 
R. H. BATH LTD., 
Osborne Road, WISBECH, Cambridgeshire. 


ROLCUT 


SECATEURS 
BUSH PRUNERS 
TREE LOPPERS 


“The Rolls Royce of Secateurs 


A wide and varied range of these 

proved and popular tools are 

obtainable from all first-class lron- 

mongers, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 
and Stores 


ALL PARTS REPLACEABLE 


ROLCU 


il LONSDALE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W4. 


| 
| 


Absolutely, Mr. Gay, I agree it’s most 
important to maintain the Quality of your 
John Innes Composts, for that means our 
Plants get the best chance. And your keen 
prices mean that we can keep our costs 
down—I’ve gained many customers since 
I bought from you. 


Your stuff certainly looks good. You 
know, the hardest part is getting the best 
ingredients, for consistency is essential in 
this business. Fortunately I have good 
sources of supply—I can even help out 
Growers who are short of Sand or Loam by 
selling these separately. 


What Loam do you use, Mr. Gay? 


Only the best Kettering, which is a 
medium Loam corrected for acidity, etc. 
Of course, the knowledge of the correct 
applications of materials is most important 
—particularly in Seed sowing and trans- 
planting. If you get stuck, let me know and 
I'll advise you. 

Thanks, I'll remember that. By the 
way, I’ve rather underestimated my Plant 


requirements—I've got orders I can’t fulfil! 
Have you any to spare? 


Oh yes, I sell a lot of both Flower and 
Vegetable Plants. Give me your name and 
address and I'll send you my latest Price 
List which shows full details of my John 
Innes Composts and Plants. I’m sure I can 
help you further increase your business, so 
don’t forget—Gay’s the word for Quality ! 


J.C. GAY 


“FAIRWAYS,” STATION ROAD, 
PERSHORE WORCS. 
Tel. Pershore 288 


| THAN 
| \ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Tennis Courts 


For 30 years 


Sports Grounds the leading 
Bowling Greens 


Contractors 


GRASSPHALTE LTD., 


GRASSPHALTE.. 


MOLESEY 5 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural Society's 
Gardens at Wisley. 


First cost is the last with a modern 

nce insta requires no fu r 

attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 

Retains appearance always, without paint or requirements. 

other protection. Send now for full details. 


COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office : 117, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years.) 
Associated Firms: ]. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 
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GARDENS & GARDENING 
VOLUME III 
HARDY PLANTS 
volumes twill adopt a central it is to 


Edited b Bay end A. Mercer, contents will 
such artic Gardens 


Copies of VOL. 1, THE REMAKING ISSUE, ISSUE, and VOL. 11, 
THE BULB ISSUE, are still available, price 15s. each, 


THE STUDIO LIMITED 


66 CHANDOS PLACB LONDON WC2 


FLOWERING TREES, SHRUBS 
—the finest quality obtainable 


WE OFFER MANY FINE COLLECTIONS IN OUR Halt 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FOR 1952 


Six Beautiful Shrubs for Walls and Fences . . 26/- 14/6 


tne Flowering Troe fr the Small Garden 
apanese collection of Flowering 
Six tor 92/6 47/6 


Wall Shrub collection, for Flower and Berry Six for 26 /- se 


The ‘ Fragrant’ collection of ten Gafden Shrubs . 45/- 23 


Ali packing and carriage paid for C.W.0. 

Send for catalogues now. Treas, Shrubs, 
Conifers. Fruit and Roses. Herbaceous 
and Rock Plants 
We specialise in border planning 
F. TOYNBEE, LTD., 
Croftway Nurseries, BARNHAM, 

Nr. BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars 
OHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. from I cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


“ RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


In Panels 
5’ 10” high 
6’ long. 


Made of 
oak frames 
filled with 
split bam- 

canes. 


IT’S NEW, LOW PRICE—40 /- each PANEL 
Ata KNOTLESS WOVEN TEAK PANELS, ALL 81783 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
LEWES 


Tel.: 1640 
AND AT BISHOP'S WALTHAM 


BAMBOO CANES 


Immediate delivery ex-stock all per 100 
A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout 5 Ex. Stout 


s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
12in. 2 6 30 40 5 0 
18in. 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 ft. 7 0 80 90 10 0 
24fe 100 15 0 22 6 25 0 
26 2.6 30 0 
15 0 25 0 300 35 0 
200 #30 35 0 

230 350 40 50 0 
ai 30 0 400 500 60 0 
7f 400 500 60 70 0 
Sf. 500 60 7090 80 0 
10f. 700 800 9 0 100 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. > tra paid 
nearest station. C.W. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO aaa co. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
—_ in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
owering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum Seating. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions ava‘labie. invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 
455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E3 


xv 


Telephone: ADVance 299! 


“ and Pinks—The Herbaceous Border, and many others, 
all written by eminent authorities. _ 
¢ Size 10 X 6} in., with 150 illustrations, it costs 18s, 
: and an illustrated prospectus will gladly be sent on : 
a4 
Durable 
il and most 
| 
trop 
| 
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A Family Business 


we 
H AVE Established in 1884 


Photographs taken to order at Flower Shows 
or Nurseries, etc. in Monochrome-Direct 
or Hand Colour 


REGINALD A. MALBY & CO. 
19 Chelmsford Rd., WOODFORD, London, E.18 
Telephones: BUCkhurst 0222 & WANstead 9036 


ACME: LABELS 


NO MACHINES OR OUTFITS NECESSARY. 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


USED IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS, WISLEY, 
N.R.S. TRIAL GROUNDS AND L.C.C. Etc. 
ALSO NOTICE ANO COMMEMORATION 

PLATES, ANY SIZE, ANY WORDING 


For tree i ies, plot marking and 
pets’ graves, house naming, etc. 


Price List from all Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or 
JOHN PINCHES LTD., 3, Crown Setting. 
CROWN STREET, LONDON, S.E 


Est. 45 years Contractors to H.M. Govt. 


TREE SURGERY 


Specialists in Tree Preservation, 
Lopping, Felling, Pruning, etc. 
WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO ADVISE 


Our 45 years’ practical experience 
is at your disposal. 


T. N. HARRISON & CO. 


31 ALEXANDRA ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W.8. 
Phone MAIDA VALE 8260. 


UNCOMMON VEGETABLES 
and other seeds of interest will be found 
in our supplement 
Vegetables for Epicures 
sent free on request with our 


SEED CATALOGUE 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD. 
SEEDSMEN - MAIDSTONE 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


Your nearest-to-London nursery with the 
greatest variety of trees and shrubs. 


Buy your shrubs and take them with 
jou, thus obviating transit delays 


We are open 6 days a week and are on 
the 71 bus route between Richmond and 
Kingston stations. Try to call soon. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES, 
KINGSTON ° SURREY 
Telephon: : KIN 0296. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
Choice Flowering Bulbs 
Bulb Bowls * Bulb Fibre 
Bush and Climbing Roses 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fruit Trees * Herbaceous Plants 
Insecticides and Fertilisers 
W. SMAIL, THE GARDEN SHOP, 
44/46, Palmer aan S.W.1. 


One minute from St. oer Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hail. 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 


5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 


Ideal Situation jay ony and Buses 
for Business arts of London. 
or Pl — ent . Comfort- 


Victoria 2026-7. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. Prices are 
carriage paid. 


A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


"ae HORTICULT APH 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
es 

FOR ALL PURPOS 
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Rose history- 
a new chapter 
recy garden deserves 


the latest roses and now is the time to 
order—whether a few bushes or exten- 
sive beds. For now we are distributing 
the pick of the post-war novelties—new 
roses which quite out-distance in colour, 
form and vigour even the best of the 
old-stagers. Before deciding, you really 
should see our catalogue.where these 
outstanding new sorts are illustrated in 
beautiful colour-gravure—a_ veritable 
gallery of rose portraits from which to 
make your own choice. Write for a copy 
today and see for yourself what im- 
mense strides have been made. 


==—— Something New 
Bconomical Collections — For those who 
prefer to buy a collection of representative 
varieties we offer the very best in plants of our 
full ‘ Selected’ quality. 

“Fragrant. Glories” Collection — Twelve 
Selected roses for scent, £3.10.0d, two of each 
o>" ging carriage and packing free for 


THE NAME IN ROSES 
WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD, Bow 


Nurseries, Notting 


TAS) WH. 39 


/LAXT 


SOF @© a { 


WINNERS#OVER 250 AWARDS 


World-famous for NEW VARIETIES, our 
New Culinary Peas are grown by gar- 
deners everywhere. Thomas Laxton, in 
Darwin's time, was an originator of the 
Culinary Pea of today. He was respon- 
sible for producing a race of peas with 
large, well-filled pods from which mod- 
ern varieties have sprung. 


Our comprehensive range of VEGET- 
ABLES and FLOWER s consists only 
of tested leading varieties. 


Our Peas include the new early dwarf 
Superb (semi-wrinkled), Progress and 
such varieties as the well-known Exquisite 
(wrinkled) and Thomas Laxton. We 
offer over fifteen different varieties under 
our own name, and there are others 
which have been sold direct to whole- 
sale houses. We are, of course, raisers 
of many other vegetables. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
of Vegetable Seeds 
for the Garden and Allotment 
containing sufficient for a year's supply 
of vegetables 
Collection for two people....... 6/- 
Larger Collections... .. 8/-, 11/3, 21/- 
(containing a wider selection) 
All Post Paid 
All Seeds Specially Selected Strains 


63H., HIGH ST., BEDFORD. 


| FOR NEARLY 100 YRS. 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 
LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

CULINARY ROOTS AND HERBS 
MUSHROOM SPAWN 

SUNDRIES 


GLADIOLI, LILIUMS AND OTHER 
BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


CATALOGUE POST FREE 


The following catalogues are also available post free: 


RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS 
SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS 
HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS 
ROSES AND FRUIT TREES 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
The Floral Mile 


TWYFORD BERKS. 
Telephone: WARGRAVE 224-225 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Baliantyne & Co,, Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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